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STEPMOTHERS. 


Tue world seems to have agreed to consider step- 
mothers, particularly and generally, only in connexion 
with all that isharsh and cruel. ‘The word has indeed 
become proverbial, to mark an association in which the 
one party is the victim of the severity of the other. 
Chivalrous as the attempt may appear, we are disposed 
to put in a word against this sweeping condemnation 
of a class which must comprehend many estimable 
persons. It appears to us that there is no small 
absurdity in presuming a necessary character in every 
person who enters into a particular relation in life. A 
young lady may be in the bloom of womanhood, pos- 
sessed of every grace which can adorn her sex and age ; 
she may have lived for years the most loving and be- 
loved member of a domestic circle, cementing the ties 
of kindred with a thousand proofs of tenderness and 
affection; but no sooner has she consented to become 
the wife of one who has children by a former spouse, 
than the eye of suspicion is cast upon her, and these 
sweet attributes seem to fall from her, like the trap- 
pings of a masquerader. She may be gentle, kind, 
generous, and agreeable, to all the rest of the world ; 
but it is supposed to be utterly impossible that she 
can entertain one spark of regard or affection for those 
usually helpless and unoffending beings who, from 
their position, appeal naturally most strongly to her 
sympathies, and whom it is both her duty and interest 
to cherish. 
It is quite true that when the hallowed tie of mother 
and child is severed by the cold hand of death, no 
.second bond of affection can be quite so strong and 
pure ; but surely for this reason it is folly to reject 
that which must in the nearest degree replace it. A 
little reflection on the position of a man—the more 
especially supposing him an active man of business— 
bereaved of his partner while yet on the sunny side of 
middle age, will assuredly prove that the wisest plan 
he can adopt is almost always that of giving his chil- 
dren a stepmother. Let us grant that her care is less 
watchful, her affection less deep, her deportment less 
fond, than those of her who cannot be restored ; but, 
instead of looking back with vain complainings, let us 
rather compare her behaviour with that of the hired 
guardian, who, from the fallibility of human nature, 
must necessarily be far more deficient in those impulses 
and actions, the failure of which are so constantly re- 
gretted. Governesses, teachers, nurses, are all human 
beings, and they must indeed be unfortunate mortals 
if they have not home ties and affections, far warmer 
and dearer than any they can form for the children 
committed to their care, however conscientiously they 
may fulfil the duties they have undertaken. Let us sup- 
pose the children are confided to some female relative ; 
if she be single and inexperienced, a mere theorist, 
she is very seldom a fit guardian or guide; if she be 
married, the chances are very great that she has inte- 
rests infinitely more clashing than those of the step- 
mother, From our own observation, we do firmly 
believe, that in the dissensions and disunions that some- 
times occur after second marriages, the aggressors are 
almost always the first children or their relatives. 
Indeed, we could cite many facts in corroboration of 
this assertion, but refrain from doing so, lest the feel- 
ings of individuals should be wounded ; but we will 
select one narrative, because those whose feelings it is 
due to spare are alike beyond the reach of prying 
curiosity, sympathy, or commiseration ; and because 
the relation of it may illustrate more forcibly the point 
we have in view, than a string of disjointed observa- 
tions could do. 
Mr Charles Barham was about eight-and-thirty, 


and had been a widower three or four years, when 
he thought proper to fall in love with Mary Villiers, 
the orphan and almost portionless daughter of an 
officer in the navy. He met her first at the house 
of her married sister, with whom she resided; and 
her graceful person, her winning manners, and intel- 
ligent conversation, very soon completed her conquest. 
Perhaps he did not regard her the less because he 
perceived how affectionately attached to her were 
her little nephews and nieces; and he certainly very 
much respected those feelings which had induced 
her to linger in a home, necessarily not the most in- 
dependent in the world, until six-and-twenty, simply, 
as from good authority he soon found out, because, 
though she had received two or three advantageous 
offers, she did not intend to marry without being in 
love. It seemed a heart worth the winning ; and when 
at last he discovered that it was all his own, he found 
that his emotions were at the least quite as deep and 
true, as when, a dozen years before, he had offered his 
humbler fortunes, and, as he had fancied, a fresher 
heart, to a younger, and richer, and more beautiful 
bride. Though his former married life had not been 
quite all sunshine, neither had it been very stormy. 
Mrs Barham had been a spoiled child, and her temper 
was consequently not perfect ; still, they were what 
is called a happy couple, and her husband loved her 
most sincerely to the day of her death, with a love, 
perhaps, only surpassed by that he bore the two chil- 
dren she left him. At the period of his second mar- 
riage, his son was ten years old, and the little Ellen 
eight. 

It was in the country he met Mary Villiers; in the 
country he married her; and not till he brought her 
to his home in London his wife, had she seen his chil- 
dren. But she had heard of their beauty and talents 
from their fond father ; and happy in the present, as 
well as in her anticipations of the future, they were 
naturally included in all her castle-building. For 
feeling hearts (and the stepmother had a very feeling 
one) are always grateful for love and tenderness, how- 
ever richly they may deserve both, and are ever on 
the watch to repay, as it were, the debt that seems 
due ; or, in simpler phrase, it is not only a pleasure to 
please those we love, when we can do so with ease, but 
it is a pleasure to make sacrifices for them. Not that 
there was any sacrifice in the case with regard to Mrs 
Barham and her husband’s children. Unknown, un- 
seen, she felt that she would and must love them, even 
from the impulse of her own kindly nature ; but her 


| cooler judgment, if she consulted it at all, must have 


told her, that to wreathe all their hearts into one 
knot of happiness and affection would be the surest 
means by which to bind her husband’s love yet more 
dearly to her. It was night when they arrived in 
London; and though the children were in bed, Mrs 
Barham could not wait till morning for an introduc- 
tion. The nurse, an old servant of the family, pre- 
ceded them with a single taper, as Mr Barham led his 
impatient bride to the chamber of his son. The boy 
was sobbing in his slumber; he had evidently cried 
himself to sleep. ‘The nurse seemed grave, and though 
there was an overstrained civility in her manner, she 
looked at her master from time to time, as if he had 
done something of which she felt heartily ashamed. 
They could get no clear account from her of why the 
child had been fretting; but when Mrs Barham 
stooped to kiss his flushed cheek, the child awoke, 
and, turning his head quickly on the pillow, refused 
the proffered caress. 

“We have frightened him—oh! I am so sorry,” 
exclaimed Mrs Barham. 


“We did not mean to wake you, Charley,” said his 


father ; “but now that you are awake, kiss your 
mamma.” 

The boy’s lip fell ; but, by a strong effort of the will, 
he restrained the tears, and suffered her to touch his 
cheek. He still restrained them, though with more 
difficulty, when his father embraced him; and Mr 
Barham, turning to the nurse, exclaimed, almost 
sharply, “ Warren, what is the matter with the boy ? 
—I insist upon knowing.” 

Warren sighed, and léoked down, and very leisurely 
snuffed the candle, from which Mrs Barham had just 
lighted another, and had hastened on to little Ellen’s 
chamber. The stepmother trod softly, shaded the 
candle with her hand, and would not, even by a touch, 
awaken the slumberer, who lay, her doll clasped 
tightly in her arms, in one of those untaught attitudes 
of childhood which are always graceful. As motion- 
less as the sleeping child did Mrs Barham remain for 
many minutes ; and who can tell the thoughts that 
passed rapidly through her mind? Perhaps she 
wondered if the mother had been as beautiful as the 
daughter, and had she been less, or as well, or better 
loved than herself? Or did she seek to pierce anxi- 
ously or hopefully the future? Or was she content 
to dwell upon the present? Whatever her thoughts 
were, they could not be evil. Oh! no ; for the truth- 
ful glance and affectionate gesture with which she 
beckoned her husband to approach softly, were never 
dictated by a selfish or unkind thought. He, however, 
was ruffled, for he had insisted on an answer from the 
nurse, who, to the question of what ailed the child, 
had replied, with some reluctance, that Miss Pearson, 
their aunt, had been there that day, and “ had talked 
to Master Charley about his own mamma, and had 
made him very unhappy.” 

The sorrows of children, however, are seldom very 
long-lived, and Master Charley came down to break- 
fast the next morning without any traces of the last 
night’s tears. Yet it might have been observed that 
he very studiously avoided addressing Mrs Barham 
by the endearing name which ber husband always 
used when speaking of her to his children. As for 
little Ellen, she looked timidly up in her face, and not 
till quite the middle of the day did she gain courage 
to utter more than monosyllables in the presence of 
the stepmother, although Mrs Barham strove, by a 
thousand gentle stratagems, to gain the confidence of 
the children. It was very evident that Master Char- 
ley’s heart was steeled against her ; and if, by kind- 
ness and indulgence, he seemed for a few hours a 
little subdued, the mildest remonstrance (and remon- 
strances were very often necessary, for he was a 
spoiled and self-willed boy) brought the flush to his 
cheek, and the black drop to his heart again. The 
little girl was far more impressible, and in a very few 
days the degree of awe, which she seemed at first to 
feel, wore off, and she came for the proffered kiss a 
dozen times a-day, and prattled away to her heart’s 
content. One day, she was sitting on a stool at Mrs 
Barham’s feet, dressing her doll, and receiving some 
suggestions as to the improvement of its costume with 
vast delight, when the lady asked, gently, a question 
which had long hovered on her lips —“ Why, Ellen, 
do you always call me ma’am ?” The child coloured to 
her temples, shaded as they were by her soft curling 
hair, but did not answer. 

“Why do you not call me mamma!” continued 
Mrs Barham, pressing the little hand that rested 
upon her knee. The child turned her head away as 
she murmured—* Because Charley told me not, and 
said he would not love me, and aunt would not love 
me, if 1 did.” ‘The heart of the stepmother was too 
full to answer ; her husband found her in tears ; and 
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—and—it was impossible positively to refuse his young 
wife so simple a request, and he did promise that the 
children should be allowed to address her only by the 
term their own feelings should dictate. Little Ellen 
soon began to call her “mamma,” and called her so 
for years ; Master Charley did the same at intervals, 
when more than usually good-tempered, or just after 
some indulgence she had been the means of procuring 
for him. 

One other scene of this period, and we will pass on 
for years. Miss Pearson and other relatives had been 
introduced to Mrs Barham, and had paid the formal 
wedding visit. At their first meeting, the merits of 
the bride were of course discussed. 

“ The idea of calling her pretty !” said one. 

“ To pretend she is only six-and-twenty !” exclaimed 
another ; “she'll never see thirty again.” 

“No money, I believe?” asserted the first, in the 
form of an interrogation. 

“Only about twelve hundred pounds,” replied some- 
body very well informed on the subject ; “ but Charles 
has made it up five thousand, and settled the whole 
upon her,” continued the lady, in a crescendo tone of 
Voice. 

“More than ever he did for my poor sister,” ob- 
served Miss Pearson, with a sigh ; “though she had 
money.” (Most true, Miss Pearson ; but Charles Bar- 
ham, twelve years ago, did not p five th d 
pounds in the world.) a 

“The poor children !” 

“ Frightened to death of her !” 

“T could not have believed he would have married 

in,” chimed in Miss Pearson, in a tone of just in- 
Senstion at the iniquity of mankind. 

“Charley's a fine boy ; he can recollect his mother, 
and has a spirit of his own!” continued the assertor 

i tives. 

“ Yes, but they talk of sending him to school,” said 
the “ well-informed” lady. 

“T told you so!” sadidiined the aunt, proud of her 
wonderful gift of prophecy. 

“Her doing, of course.” And they all sighed, and 
shook their heads, and joined in a sort of chorus, to 
the effect that second marriages were “ dreadful.” 

Alas, for the poor stepmother! Can there be any 
question that her office was a most thankless one !— 
without the authority of a mother, yet with all a 
mother’s responsibility—not with her husband alone 
to please, but a whole family to conciliate, and that 
family predisposed to condemn all her actions. But 
as the dropping of water will wear ‘away a stone, so 
Mrs Barham’s correct judgment and invariable sweet- 
ness of disposition, did a little smooth down the aspe- 
ities with which she had been met, when, at the end 
of two years, the prospect of herself becoming a mother 
was looked upon as a new and most aggravated of- 
fence. Her infant died ; and, instead daeniie or 
compassion for the mother’s anguish at the loss of 
her first-born, there were women who looked—almost 
acknowledged—their rejoicings. Yes, women, who 
called themselves feminine and tender-hearted, and 
would have turned away, probably, rather than have 
seen an insect crushed ! 

Another year sped on, and again Mrs Barham was 
a mother; but this time she was more blessed—her 
infant lived. It proved, however, a delicate boy ; and 
the additional care and tenderness which this cireum- 
stance naturally drew forth from its parents, were 
looked on almost as injuries to the elder and healthier 
children. It seemed even conjectured that poor Mrs 
Barham must have used some undue influence over 
her husband—some sort of domestic witchcraft, to 
make him so strangely anxious about the well-being 
of a sickly, troublesome infant. Meanwhile, Charle 
and Ellen were growing up—the former a yom | 
clever boy, the latter a very beautiful girl. By the 
time, however, that Charley was about seventeen, Mr 
Barham, whose connexions were with the mereantile 
world, had met with several severe losses, and, without 
his finances being reduced to such a state that it was 
absolutely necessary for him to curtail his expenses 
and general mode of living, it would assuredly have 
been prudent for him to have done so. On the other 
hand, he had his temptations. His beloved children 
were just meen life, and he appreciated, perlaps 
too highly, the advantages of a certain station and 
w y appearances to them. He consulted his wife, 
from whom he had no secrets; and though her own 
feelings leaned towards the safer policy of retrench- 
ment, a certain delicacy of mind made very tena- 
cious of throwing any weight into the seale which 
should be balanced against the interests of the elder 
children. Almost against her better judgment, she 
yielded therefore to her husband’s plans, and seconded 

in them by many an act of self-denial, of which 
“the world” little dreamed. No other human being 
had an idea of the real state of the case ; consequently 
dear friends and relatives found a great deal to cen- 
sure in some instances of economy which their prying 
curiosity discovered. It was all “ wretched meanness 
—hearding for the sake of herself and her miserable 
little puny brat. Why, indeed, was not Charley to 
have his own horse, as he had been promised years 
ago! And so well as Ellen played, it was shameful 


they did not give her a new Broadwood, instead of the 
old thing she had had these seven years!” But, with 
all their commiseration for the poor ill-used children 
—whom they contrived, both by open remarks and 
more dangerous insinuations, to make thoroughly 
diseontented—neither grandmother, aunt, nor cousins, 
— thought of making these costly presents them- 
selves. 

Of course the subtle poison worked, and most of all 
= the peace of mind and health of the stepmother. 
She had sufficient cause for real anxiety in the state 
of her husband’s pecuniary affairs, and the delicate 
constitution of her child ; but the outbreaks of temper 
and petty annoyances—annoyances verging closely on 
insults, though scarcely palpable enough to be resented 
as such—rendered her life a very unenviable one. 
From Mr Barham she usually concealed these annoy- 
ances as much as possible; for sad experience had 
proved to her, that his interference, though always 
exerted in her behalf, made matters in the long run 
rather worse than better. Still, as she had Seopisecly 
deserved, so had she always retained, his entire confi- 
dence and affection; and this consciousness did at 
times give a light to her eye, and a smile to her face, 
which else she must long since have ceased to wear. 
But, alas! these occasional gleams of happiness were 
noticed and remembered, to be brought forward after- 
wards as proofs of her unfeeling disposition. 

Charley was being educated for the bar, to which 
profession his talents seemed especially to lead. He 
was a handsome young man, clever and agreeable in 
society, generally liked and courted, and just the sort 
of person of whom most parents would be very proud ; 
and the stepmother would scarcely have been human, 
if she had not looked on him with something like envy, 
while contrasting his position and probable fortunes 
with those of her own poor weakly child. And it 
chanced that circumstances should place their interests 
in opposition to one another. The little boy, instead 
of gaining strength, had grown yet weaker, and at six 
years old consumption was apprehended. Determined 
to have their minds relieved or the worst known, the 
anxious parents consulted separately three physicians. 
Two were of opinion, that, with eare and watching, 
the danger might be avoided; but the third, who 
was indeed less eminent, but had some years before 
attended several members of Mrs Barham’s family, 
declared stoutly, that, as far as his knowledge and ex- 

rience, or human foresight, could divine, the child’s 
ife could only be spared by removal for the next year 
or two to Madeira or the south of Europe. For some 
hours Mr and Mrs Barham remained with minds un- 


| decided which plan to adopt—one moment leaning, 


with sanguine hope, to the brighter side of the case ; | 
the next proposing, at any sacrifice, to remove their | 
darling child to a warmer climate. After a while, 
Mrs Barham felt that the casting-vote remained with 
herself ; but, though her heart yearned for the wished- 
for decision, the very consciousness that it was in her 
own power made her hesitate. At most, the hesitation 
would have been but that of a few hours; yet, during 
even so short an interval, Mr Barham received a 
letter which, at such a moment, was of vital impor- 
tance, from his elder son. Charley was at that time 
diligently engaged at Oxford; and he wrote to his 
father, with all the earnestness of sincerity, beseechin 
his permission to commence a course of studies, an 
keep certain terms, which, though not absolutely neces- 
sary before he could be called to the bar, would be, he 
felt assured, an inestimable advantage to him. The 
poor stepmother watched her husband’s countenance ; 
she saw the inward struggle ; she knew how fondly he 
clung to the hope of his first-born’s advancement ; she 
understood that one project or the other must be 
abandoned; and she felt that into the scale, which 
before had been so evenly poised, a heavy weight was 
thrown. Certainly it was with a trembling hand and 
anxious countenance that Mr Barham gave her the 
letter; but he dwelt very strongly on the higher autho- 
rity of the physicians who d ed the least, though he 
still left the final deeision to herself. Alas! to appeal 
to the generosity of the generous is the surest way to 
vanquish them. After many bitter tears, and a few 
hours of self-communing, the a os made one 
more sacrifice—the greatest she felt it to be that fate 
had yet demanded. She reasoned for once, as it is 
hard for the warm-hearted to do, by wpting Sing 
out of the question ; and since she decided at last from 
rinciple, she might grieve but she did not repent. 
he delicate child was nursed carefully and anxiously 
for the sueceeding months in London, and young Bar- 
ham remained at Oxford, his ardent wishes gratified. 
But death, that does indeed come like “a thief in 
the night,” was near, and the fond father was not 
permitted to realise the day-dream he had indulged in 
of his son’s success. Mr Barham died suddenly, leav- 
ing his widow in some measure provided for by her 
marriage settlement ; but on the winding-up of his 
affairs, it wac discovered that only a mere pittance 
remained for the elder children—not more than a few 
hundred pounds each. Mrs Barham’s settlement was 
secured after her on any children she might leave ; 
for, being a very rich man when he had married a 
second time, Mr B. felt that it was in his power to 
equalise by will his children’s fortunes. His reverses 
had changed the state of the case ; but still he acted 
as justly as it was in his power to do, by bequeathing 
the little he did possess to his elder children. ‘The 
relatives, however, could see no justice in the affair ; 


and one of them being executor, and judging the poor 


stepmother’s disposition by their own ill feelings to 
herself, he removed Elien Barham from her pe yo 
took the management of the young people, as well as 
of the property, upon himself. 

Meanwhile, the younger son, the poor sick chil 
had grown worse and worse, and the bereaved an 
afflicted widow was in the very depths of misery and 
desolation. He was, ind beyond the reach of 
human aid; and five months after her husband’s 
death, the widow’s cup of anguish overflowed, and a 
small coffin was placed in the silent vault upon 
that of Mr Barham. Not till the first stunning blow 
was over—not till she had time to feel her desolation, 
and reflect, did the deserted step-mother know that 
her own days were numbered. The insidious disease 
which had slumbered in her blood through the bright 
seasons of youth and early womanhood, had destroyed 
her child, and strengthened in herself, most probabl 
by affliction, had begun its sure ravages. She believed 
her own case to be hopeless, and felt, indeed, that 
death could searcely claim one who would meet him 
with less reluctance. She had little inclination or 
spirits to join again her own relations, from whom 
_— and distanee had in a great measure estranged 

er, and she determined to remain in London among 
a few tried friends she had made there. Her hus- 
band’s children resided at some distance from the 
quiet dwelling Mrs Barham had chosen, but they cer- 
tainly visited her frequently. Naturally, Ellen was 
oftenest her guest, and instead of relaxing in her 
attentions, they gradually increased, till, at the time 
of the poor child’s death, she was seldom a day absent. 
It was a few weeks after this event that Mrs Barham 
first observed a marked change in Ellen’s manner, to 
her a most blissful one—a tenderness and affection 
she had never experienced before. Must the truth be 
owned! Yes, for it was owned at last to her they had 
so much wronged ; their altered cireumstances and 
new home had taught the step-children to appreciate 
the kindness, indulgence, and protection they had so 
little valued. They had discovered that relatio 
who, as guests of their father, or hosts at home, had 
only caressed and petted them, could be, when “ dressed 
in a little brief authority,” exacting, tyrannical, or 


‘he young have almost always kindly feelings and 
impulses, unless these goodly seeds are choked ‘= 
culture ; and it was at a moment when the heart 


ruled, that Ellen Barham, with streaming eyes, threw 
herselF upon the step-mother’s neck, and implored 
permission to remain with her, to be her nurse, her 
companion. She addressed her by the endearing name 
she had used in childhood, and called to mind those 
tedious illnesses through which she had been so ten- 
derly watched. It was a trying scene, and yet the 
widow felt it as a bright gleam of happiness, the more 
welcome that it had been enebpestel Ellen’s peti- 
tion was granted, for her own relations had become 
too indifferent to oppose what was so evidently her 
own wish. In the affectionate confidence which hence- 
forth subsisted between them, Ellen often spoke of 
her brother, his trials and ye ; wanting 
yet a year of his majority, he could not touch a 
farthing of the little property he would inherit ; and 
his guardian, differing from him in his views, refused 
to advance the money he required to complete that 
course of study for which already one sacrifice had 
been made. 

It was after a conversation of this kind that Mrs 
Barham—who was now by illness confined to the 
sofa, and so weak, that to raise herself was almost an 
exertion— wrote, though with much emotion and 
fatigue, a long letter to Charles Barham, the contents 
of which the reader may as well know at once. It 
settled a point about which “the relations” had been 
rather undecided, namely, that Mrs Barham had the 
power of willing away her five thousand pounds. She 
told her step-son that she had bequeathed it between 
himself and his sister ; and that, for his own sake, as 
well as from its having been the ardent wish of his 
father, she was most anxious that he should complete 
his legal studies. She regretted that the settlement 
disabled her from touching the principal, but she told 
him what she knew, that she should not live many 
months ; and she offered, if even this delay would be 
injurious, to enter into any legal arrangement he 
could devise, by which the money could be raised on 
this expectation. 

We will do Charles Barham ape ; his heart had 
smote him before the arrival of such a letter, but it 
kindled at once all the better feelings of his nature. 
Never did he think more lightly of the legacy he had 
looked on as doubtful, than now that he had learnt it 
would be his ; but he could not rest till he had sought 
forgiveness of the past from her whom his heart told 
him to be all goodness and affection. Only three hours 
after the letter had been dispatched, he entered un- 
announced the little drawing-room, where, stretched 
upon @ couch, and worn and illness to a 
mere shadow, lay Mrs Barham. Ellen was near her, 
reading in a low voice from the sacred volume. The 
ardent, high-spirited, self-willed man was subdued, and 
bursting into tears, he clasped the emaciated hand 
which was extended to him, sank upon his knees 
beside the couch, and almost burying his head in the 
thick shawl which covered her, exclaimed, “ Mother, 
forgive me!” ‘There was a long and tremulous em- 
brace, and the step-mother broke the silence by mur- 
muring, “ I am not childless now.” 


Charles Barham took no thought of raising money 
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on his “expectations,” but isted in sharing his 
sister’s anxious watch, first the couch, and then 
by the peaceful death-bed, of the long neglected 
STEPMOTHER. 


WARREN HASTINGS. 


Tue last (149th) number of the Edinburgh Review 
contains a splendid paper on the life of this celebrated 
personage. ough nearly a hundred pages in length, 
its interest is such that the reader is enchained to the 
spot till he has finished it. ‘The writer is understood 
to be Mr Macaulay, who seems to have the knowledge 
of a contemporary and an actor respecting every por- 
tion of our national annals. It is this intimate and 
familiar knowledge of persons and events which gives 
the chief charm to the present article—a circumstance 
the more surprising, as the principal scene is so remote, 
and the principal transactions so much out of the ordi- 
nary track of British students. Since the historical 
novels of Scott, we have known nothing in the way of 
a reproduction of the past comparable to this masterly 
r. 
arren Hastings, though descended from a famil 

of gentry, was reared as an orphan in poverty, an 
acquired the elements of learning on the same bench 
with the children of his native village, Daylesford in 
Worcestershire. But “the daily sight of the lands 
which his ancestors had possessed, and which had 
= into the hands of strangers, filled his young 

rain with wild fancies and projects. He loved to 
hear stories of the wealth and greatness of his pro- 
genitors—of their splendid housekeeping, their loyalty, 
and their valour. On one bright summer day, the 
boy, then just seven years old, lay on the bank of the 
rivulet which flows through the old domain of his 
house to join the Isis. There, as threescore and ten 
years later he told the tale, rose in his mind a scheme 
which, through all the turns of his eventful career, 
was never abandoned—he would recover the estate 
which had belonged to his fathers: he would be 
Hastings of Daylesford. This purpose, formed in 
infancy and weber rew stronger as his intellect 
expanded and as his fortune rose. He pursued his 
plan with that calm but indomitable force of will, 
which was the most striking peculiarity of his charac- 
ter. When, under a tropical sun, he ruled fifty 
millions of Asiatics, his hopes, amidst all the cares of 
war, finance, and legislation, still pointed to Dayles- 
ford. And when his long public life, so singularly 
chequered with good and evil, with glory and obloquy, 
had at length closed for ever, it was to Daylesford 
that he retired to die.” 

With a scanty knowledge of arithmetic and book- 
keeping, he was shipped off by his relatives in 1750, 
as a clerk, to take his place in the secretary’s office at 
Caleutta. Accident brought his energetic talents into 
notice, and, amidst the difficulties of the Company at 
that period, he rose to be one of their trusted agents. 
He returned to England in 1764, with a competency ; 
but his liberality quickly dissipated it, and after four 
= he agreed to proceed again to India, as a mem- 

r of the council at Madras. On the voyage, he 
formed a violent attachment to the wife of a German 
artist named Imhoff, and an agreement was made 
amongst the parties that, in consideration of a sum 
o-« by Mr Hastings, this gentleman should sue a 

ivorce in his native country, so as to enable his wife 
to enter upon a new alliance. Strange to say, this 
= was carried into execution in all its parts, and 
rs Imhoff, twenty years after, flourished at the court 
of Queen Charlotte as Mrs Hastings. 

The talents of Hastings quickly elevated him to the 
situation of governor-general, in which capacity he 
was unscrupulous in his efforts to serve and enrich 


his employers, though he seems to have been at all | 
}and Rohileund. 


times superior to sordid views with respect to his own 
interests. In spite of a bitter opposition from a por- 
tion of his council, he conducted his government with 
splendid success, so that in time all rivalry and diffi- 
culty of every kind gave way before him. One of his 
worst acts was his bringing about what can only be 
considered as the judicial assassination of a Hindoo 
Brahmin, named Nuncomar, who had been trouble- 
some tohim. Another was his selling the services of 
an army, for the purpose of subjugating a brave and 
independent saghe called the Rohillas. But there 
can be no doubt that his vigour saved India for Bri- 
tain, during the weakness to which she was reduced 
by her American struggle. All his transactions dur- 
ing that period are here chronicled, and the effect is 
that of a romance. We can only make room for a 
condensed view of one of his acts—the attack upon 
Benares—the nearest thing to the unapproachable 
expedition of Cortez which Lateey presents. 

Hastings had to find the means, not only of earry- 
ing on the government of Bengal, but of maintaining 
& most oo war against both Indian and European 
enemies in the Carnatic, and of making remittances 
te England. A few years before this time he had ob- 
tained relief by plundering the Mogul, and enslavin 
the Rohillas ; nor were the resources of his frui 
mind by any means exhausted. 

His first design was on Benares, a city which in 
wealth, population, dignity, and sanctity, was among 
the foremost of Asia. It was commonly believed that 
half a million of human beings was crowded into that 
labyrinth of lofty alleys, rich with shrines, and mina- 
rets, and balconies, and carved oriels, to which the 
sacred apes clung by hundreds. The traveller could 


scarcely make his way through the press of holy 
mendicants and not less holy bulls. e broad and 
stately flights of steps which descended from these 
swarming haunts to the bathing-places along the 
Ganges, were worn every day by the footsteps of an 
innumerable multitude of worshippers. ‘The schools 
and temples drew crowds of pious Hindoos from every 
teed where the Brahminical faith was known. 
fundreds of devotees came thither every month to 
die; for it was believed that a peculiarly happy fate 
awaited the man who should pass from the sac 
city into the sacred river. Nor was superstition the 
only motive which allured strangers to that great 
metropolis. Commerce had as many pilgrims as re- 
ligion. All along the shores of the venerable stream, 
lay great fleets of vessels laden with rich merchandise. 
From the looms of Benares went forth the most deli- 
eate silks that adorned the balls of St James’s and of 
the Petit Trianon; and in the bazaars, the muslins of 
Bengal and the sabres of Oude were mingled with 
the jewels of Golconda and the shawls of Cashmere. 
This rich capital, and the surrounding tract, had long 
been under the immediate rule of a Hindoo prince, 
who rendered homage to the Mogul emperors. During 
the great anarchy of India, the lords of Benares be- 
came independent of the court of Delhi; but were 
compelled to submit to the authority of the nabob of 
Oude. Oppressed by this formidable neighbour, the 
invoked the protection of the English. ‘The Englis' 
SS was given ; and at length the Nabob Vizier, 
y a solemn treaty, ceded all his rights over Benares 
to the Company. From that time the rajah was the 
vassal of the government of Bengal, acknowledged its 
supremacy, and sent an annual tribute to Fort Wil- 
liam. These duties Cheyte Sing, the reigning prince, 
had fulfilled with strict punctuality.” It being deter- 
mined to rob this prince of his treasures, Hastings 
was at no loss for a pretext. “In 1778, on the first 
breaking out of the war with France, rey oma Sin 
was called upon to pay, in addition to his fix 
tribute, an extraordinary contribution of L.50,000. 
In 1779, an equal sum was exacted. In 1780, the 
demand was renewed. Cheyte Sing, in the hope of 
obtaining some indulgence, secretly offered the — 
nor-general a bribe of L.20,000. Hastings paid over 
the bribe to the Company’s treasury, and insisted that 
the rajah should instantly ~— with the demands 
of the English government. The rajah, after the 
fashion of his countrymen, shuffled, solicited, and 
leaded poverty. The grasp of Hastings was not to 
ye so eluded. He added another L.10,000 as a fine for 
delay, and sent troops to exact the money. 

The money was paid. But this was not enough. 
The late events in the south of India had increased 
the financial embarrassments of the Company. Hast- 
ings was determined to plunder Cheyte Sing, and, for 
that end, to fasten a quarrel on him. Accordingly, 
the rajah was now required to keep a body of cavalry 
for the service of the British government. He ob- 
jected and evaded. This was exactly what the gover- 
nor-general wanted. He had now a pretext for treat- 
ing the wealthiest of his vassals as a criminal. ‘I 
resolved’—these are the words of Hastings himself— 
‘to draw from his guilt the means of relief to the 
Company’s distresses—to make him pay largely for 
his pardon, or to exact a severe vengeance for past 


delinquency. ‘The plan was simply this—to demand 
larger and larger contributions, till the rajah should 


| be driven to remonstrate, then to call his remonstrance 
|} & crime, and to punish him by confiscating all his 


possessions. 

Cheyte Sing was in the greatest dismay. He offered 
L..200,000 to propitiate the British government. But 
Hastings replied, that nothing less than half a million 
would be accepted. Nay, he , boa to think of sellin 
Benares to Oude, as he had formerly sold Allaha 
The matter was one which could 
not be well managed at a distance ; and Hastings re- 
solved to visit Benares. 

Cheyte Sing received his liege lord with every mark 
of reverence—came near sixty miles, with his guards, 
to meet and escort the illustrious visiter; and ex- 
ser his deep concern at the displeasure of the 

english. He even took off his turban, and laid it in 
the lap of Hastings—a gesture which, in India, marks 
the most profound submission and devotion. Hast- 
ings behaved with cold and repulsive severity. Hav- 
ing arrived at Benares, he sent to the rajah a paper 
containing the demands of the government of Bengal. 
The rajah, in reply, attempted to clear himself from 
the accusations brought against him. 
wanted money and not excuses, was not to be put off 
by the ordinary artifices of eastern negotiation. He 
instantly ordered the rajah to be arrested, and placed 
under the custody of two companies of sepoys. 

In taking these strong measures, Hastings scarcely 
showed his usual judgment. It is probable that, hav- 
ing had little opportunity of personally observing any 

t of the population of India except the Bengalese, 

e was not fully aware of the difference between their 
character and that of the tribes which inhabit the 
upper provinces. He was now in a land far more 
pall to the vigour of the human frame, than 
the Delta of the Ganges—in a land fruitful of soldiers, 
who have been found worthy to follow English batta- 
lions to the charge and into the breach. The rajah 
was popular among his subjects. His administration 
had mn mild; and the prosperity of the district 
whieh he governed presented a striking contrast to 
the depressed state of Bahar, under our rule—a still 


Hastings, who | 


more striking contrast to the misery of the provinces 
which were cursed by the tyranny of the Nabob 
Vizier. ‘The national and religious prejudices with 
which the English were re ed throughout India, 
were peculiarly intense in the metropolis of the Brah- 
minical superstition. It can, therefore, searcely be 
doubted that the governor-general, before he outraged 
the dignity of Cheyte Sing by an arrest, ought to have 
assembled a force capable of bearing down all opposition. 
This had not been done. The handful of sepoys who 
attended Hastings, would probably have been suffi- 
cient to overawe Moorshedabad, or the Black ‘own of 
Calcutta, but they were unequal to a conflict with the 
hardy rabble of Benares. The streets surroundi 
the palace were filled by an immense multitude; 
whom a large proportion, as is usual in Upper india, 
wore arms. ‘The tumult became a fight, and the fight 
a massacre. The English officers defended themselves 
with desperate courage against overwhelming num- 
bers, and fell, as became them, sword in hand. The 
sepoys were butchered. The gates were forced. The 
captive prince, neglected by his jailers during the con- 
fusion, discovered an outlet which opened on the pre- 
cipitous bank of the Ganges, let himself down to the 
water by a string made of the turbans of his attend- 
ants, found a boat, and escaped to the opposite shore. 

If Hastings had, by indiscreet violence, brought 
himself into a difficult and perilous situation, it-is onl 
just to acknowledge that he extricated himself wi 
even more than his usual ability and presence of 
mind. He had only fifty men with him. The build- 
ing in which he had taken up his residence was on 
every side blockaded by the insurgents. But his for- 
titude remained unshaken. The rajah, from the other 
side of the river, sent apologies and liberal offers. They 
were not even answered. Some subtle and enterpris- 
ing men were found who undertook to pass through 
the throng of enemies, and to convey the intelligence 
of the late events to the English cantonments. It is 
the fashion of the natives of India to wear large ear- 
rings of gold. When they travel, the rings are laid 
aside, lest they should tempt some gang of robbers ; 
and, in place of the ring, a quill or a roll of paper is 
inserted in the orifice to prevent it from closing, 
Hastings placed in the ears of his messengers letters 
rolled up in the smallest compass. Some of these 
letters were addressed to the commanders of the En; 
lish troops. One was written to assure his wife of his 
safety. One was to the envoy whom he had sent to 
negotiate with the Mahrattas. Instructions for the 
negotiation were needed ; and the governor-general 
framed them in that situation of extreme danger, 
with as much composure as if he had been writing in 
his palace at Calcutta. 

Things, however, were not yet at the worst. An 
English officer, of more spirit than judgment, eager 
to distinguish himself, made a premature attack on 
the insurgents beyond the river. His troops were 
entangled in narrow streets, and assailed by a furious 
population. He fell, with many of his men ; and the 
survivors were forced to retire. 

This event produced the effect which has never 
failed to follow every check, however slight, sustained 
in India by the English arms. For hundreds of miles 
round, the whole country was in commotion. The 
entire population of the district of Benares took arms. 
The fields were abandoned by the husbandmen, who 
thronged to defend their prince. The infection spread 
to Oude. The oppressed people of that province rose 
up against the Nabob Vizier, refused to pay their im- 
awe’ and put the revenue-officers to fight. Even 

Sahar was ripe for revolt. The hopes of Cheyte Sing 
n to rise. Instead of imploring merey in the 
humble style of a vassal, he began to talk the language 
of a conqueror, and threatened, it was said, to swee 
the white usurpers out of the land. But the English 
troops were now assembling fast. The officers, and 
even the private men, regarded the governor-general 
with enthusiastic attachment, and flew to his aid with 
an alacrity which, as he beasted, had never been shown 
on any other occasion. Major Popham, a brave and 
skilful soldier, who had highly distinguished himself 
in the Mabratta war, and in whom the governor-ge- 
neral reposed the greatest confidence, took the eom- 
mand. The tumultuary army of the rajah was put 
to rout. His fastnesses were stormed. In a few hours, 
above thirty thousand men left his standard, and re- 
turned to their ordinary avocations. The unhappy 
prince fled from his country for ever. His fair Le 
main was added to the British dominions, One of his 
relations, indeed, was appointed rajah ; but the Rajah 
| of Benares was henceforth to be, like the Nabeb of 
Bengal, a mere pensioner. 

By this revolution, an addition of L.200,000 a-year 
was made to the revenues of the Company. But the 
immediate relief was not as great as had been expected. 
The treasure laid up by Cheyte Sing had been popu- 
larly estimated at a million sterling. It turned out 
to be about a fourth Lye of that sum ; and, such as it 
was, it was seized and divided as prize-money by the 
army. 

A luminous view is given of the parliamentary pro- 
seoution to which Hasti was subjected after his 
| tinal return to England, and which, lasting eight years, 
| terminated in his acquittal, and the utter ruin of bis 
| fortune. We can give but one brief e from 
the eloquent description of his trial—which, it may 
only be necessary to mention, took place in West- 
minster Hall “ * * Neither the culprit nor his 
advocates attracted so much netice as the aceusers. Ip 
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the midst of the blaze of red drapery, a space had been 
fitted up with green benches and tables for the Com- 
mons. ‘The managers, with Burke at their head, ap- 
peared in full dress. The collectors of gossip did not 
fail to remark, that even Fox, generally so regardless of 
his appearance, had paid to the illustrious tribunal the 
pe ogey of wearing a bag and sword. Pitt had re- 
fi to be one of the conductors of the impeachment ; 
and his commanding, copious, and sonorous eloquence, 
was wanting to that great muster of various talents. 
Age and blindness had unfitted Lord North for the 
duties of a public prosecutor ; and his friends were left 
without the help of his excellent sense, his tact, and 
his urbanity. But, in spite of the absence of these two 
distinguished members of the Lower House, the box 
in which the managers stood contained an array of 
speakers such as perhaps had not appeared together 
since the great age of Athenian eloquence. ‘There 
stood Fox and Sheridan, the English Demosthenes 
and the English Hyperides. There was Burke, igno- 
rant, indeed, or negligent of the art of adapting his 
reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of 
his hearers ; but, in amplitude of comprehension and 
richness of imagination, superior to every orator, 
ancient or modern. There, with eyes reverentially 
fixed on Burke, appeared the finest gentleman of the 
—his form developed by every manly exercise— 
his face beaming with intelligence and spirit—the in- 
mious, the chivalrous, the high-souled Wyndham. 


or, though surrounded by such men, did the youngest 
manager pass unnoticed. At an age when most of | 
those who distinguish themselves in life are still con- | 
tending for prizes and fellowships at college, he had | 
won for himself a conspicuous place in parliament. No | 
advantage of fortune or connexion was wanting that | 
could set off to the height his splendid talents and his 
unblemished honour. At twenty-three, he had been 
thought worthy to be ranked with the veteran states- 
men who appeared as the delegates of the Lritish 
Commons at the bar of the British nobility. All who 
stood at that bar, save him alone, are gone—culprit, 
advocates, accusers. ‘l'o the generation which is now 
in the vigour of life, he is the sole representative of a 
great age which has passed away. But those who, 
within the last ten years, have listened with delight, 
till the morning sun shone on the tapestries of the 
House of Lords, to the lofty and animated eloquence 
of Charles Earl Grey, are able to form some estimate | 
of the powers of a race of men among whom he was | 
not the foremost.” 

Hastings survived till 1818, supported by a pension | 
from the East India Company, and chiefly occupying | 
himself with literature, for which he had an elegant | 
taste: He is said to have made a point of producing a 
short paper of verses every morning, to amuse those 
assembled at his breakfast-table. Only once, during the 
last thirty years of his life, did he make a public appear- 
ance. It was in 1513, when, on the removal of the 
charter of the East India Company, it was necessary 
to examine witnesses at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. Hastings was ordered to attend. The Com- 
mons received him with acclamations, ordered a chair 
to be set for him, and, when he retired, rose and un- 
covered. 


THE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY—FISHES 

OF GUIANA* 
Tis volume of Mr Lizars’s popular miscellany sup- 
plies us with an interesting narrative of Mr R. H. 
Schomburgk’s exploratory journeys in British Guiana, 
in addition to a particular description of the finny 
tribes which inhabit its rivers. The writer is well 
known to the scientific world as an accurate and 
enthusiastic naturalist. In 1534, the British govern- 
ment united with the Royal Geographical Society in 
fitting out an expedition to explore British Guiana, 
and Mr Schomburgk was appointed its head. The 
result has been the publication of a valuable work on 
the resources of this colony, besides the many in- 
teresting details scattered throughout the present 
volume. 

Guiana, or Guayana, is that part of South America 
which lies between 8 degrees 40 minutes north lati- 
tude, and 3 degrees 30 minutes south latitude, and 
the 50th and 65th degree of west longitude from 
Greenwich. A chain of mountains crosses the country 
in a south-eastern direction, extending twenty-five 
miles in length, and rising to about 7500 feet above 
the sea. Numerous caseades rush from this mountain 
range, and eventually form tributaries to the three 
great rivers of Guiana—the Amazon, the Orinoco, and 
the Essequibo. “Few countries,” says Mr Schom- 
burgk, “can be com with Guiana for vigour and 
luxurianee of vegetation. The fertility of the soil, 
the humid climate, and congenial temperature, ensure 
a succession of flowers and fruits. ‘To a person accus- 
tomed to the bleakness of winter in the northern 
regions, that continued luxuriance of vegetation can- 
not but excite admiration ; here nature has clothed 
the scenery in the richest garments of tropical ver- 
dure, and stamped it with the sublimest features. 
The majestic scenes which I viewed during my ex- 
ploratery tours, impressed themselves with indelible 
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characters upon my mind, which are the more power- 
fully awakened since my return to Europe, when com- 
paring our vegetation with the magnificent scenes 
which plain, mountain, dale, and forest, present under 
the tropics. 

On ascending the great rivers, which have been so 
happily called ‘ the veins of the country,’ we find them 
covered with verdant isles ; and as we approach the 
primitive forests, the landscape assumes the features 

uliar to the tropics. Gigantic trees raise their 
lofty crowns to a height unknown in the Euro 
forest, and display the greatest contrast in the form 
and appearance of their foliage. Lianas cling to their 
trunks, interlace their wide-spreading branches, and 
having reached their summits, their aérial roots de- 
seend again towards the ground, and appear like 
the cordage of a ship. Clusters of palm-trees, of all 
vegetable forms the most grand and beautiful, rise 
majestically above the surrounding vegetation, waving 
their pinion-like leaves in the soft breeze.” 

The Indians inhabiting Guiana live almost entirely 
on the fish produced in their magnificent rivers, and 
they accordingly became ready and valuable assistants 
to our erandine in his endeavours to explore that 
branch of the natural history of the country. There 
is much interest in his deseriptions of the canoe navi- 
gation and piscatory practices of these children of 
nature. “ ‘The hauling of canoes over rapids affords a 
most enlivening scene ; the activity of the Indians is 
only in such instances brought into perfect play. Here 
we see a party attempting to swim towards one of the 
rocks which are partly raised above the surface of the 
river, while others are wading alongside the canoe up 
to their waists in water. Their cheerful ery when, 
agp. to force, she stems the current and is drawn 

y means of the rope towards the rock where the 
Indians are standing, is a peculiar feature of the scene 
attending the passage of a rapid ; and the roar of the 
water, and the wild grandeur of the surrounding 
scenery, assist to make the picture impressive. 

Where the nature of the cataract permits it, the 
canoe in descending the river is let down by ropes, 
to avoid being dashed to pieces. But this is fre- 
quently impracticable, and then her safety depends 


| entirely upon the steersman and the bowman acting 


in concert and with decision. In descending, the 


| canoe is generally kept in the centre and force of the 


stream, and, carried forward, she shoots along with 
the swiftness of lightning ; she arrives at the edge of 
the cataract, and, balancing for a moment, she plunges 
headlong into the surge below, dashing the spray on 
either side against the rocks that bound the passage, 
so as almost completely to conceal the body of the 
canoe, leaving the men only visible above the spray ; 
then she rises again above the foaming waters, obeys 
the steady hand of the helmsman, and skipping over 
the waves formed by the fall and impetuosity of con- 
tending currents, the danger is over, and a simulta- 
neous burst of joy generally escapes from the canoe- 
men, to proclaim their success.” 

We shall pass over the more ordinary and familiar 
mode of fishing with baited lines held on land, men- 
tioning only that the Indians, like the peasantry of the 
south of Scotland (see a lively scene in Guy Manner- 
ing), use a lighted brand by the river’s brink at night 
to attract the fish. ‘The most singular of their various 
modes of fishing is by the use of the bow and arrow. 
“If we recollect that proper allowance must be made for 
the false reflection of objects under the surface of the 
water, and the resistance which the arrow meets, it is 
really wonderful to see the success which attends this 
mode of fishing. ‘The sharpness of the sight of the 
Indian is equally surprising. When the fish is compa- 
ratively at ease or rest, I have not been able to see it 
under the surface of the water, although the Indians 
pointed it out, and no doubt ridiculed my stupidity in 
not being able to observe it ; but the Indian not only 
sees the fish when in quick motion, but shoots it like- 
wise with his arrow— making, therefore, just allowance 
for the falee reflection, its progress while discharging 
the arrow, and the resistance which the latter meets 
when entering the water. The arrow remaining a 
moment in a perpendicular position, and then vanish- 
ing, is a proof that his aim has been correct, and that 
the fish is of considerable size, to sink with the arrow 
in its body. However, few minutes elapse before it is 
obliged to make its appearance again on the surface. 
If the fish is very powerful, this is the opportunity to 
discharge a from Ha arrow into its body, and even a 
third or fourth if its size demands it. I have seen an 
arapaima or pirarucu (Sudis gigas) with upwards of 
twenty in its body before it could be secured.” 

Another ingenious method is “ by means of pring: 
hooks. The Indians take an elastic and tough stick, 
of the thickness of a finger, to the thinner end of 
which a hook is attached, while the thicker end is 
driven in the bank of the river, or perhaps tied to the 
branch or root of a tree under water ; just eomewhat 
below the surface of the water, a notch is made in the 
stick, and a similar notch at the thinner end where 
the hook is attached. ‘The stick is now bent, and by 
means of the two notches it is kept in that situation, 
the hook and bait being a little under the water ; but 
searcely is it touched by the fish, in his eagerness to 
seize the seducing morsel, when it is not only hooked, 
but, in consequence of the jerk, the notehes part from 
each other, and the fish is drawn by the elasticity of 
the rod out of its element, and there it hangs until it 
is seeured by the fisherman. If the fish is very weighty, 
and the elasticity of the rod or stick not in com D, 


the fish is only partly drawn out, and in its. attempts 
to disentangle itself, it struggles and lashes thpwater, 
and this is a sign for the fisherman to secure the cap- 
tive ; or the noise attracts the wily cayman, always on 
the alert, who snaps at the entrapped fish, carrying “» 
away hook and line. ‘In this piratical system he is 
assisted by the pirai or huma, who slashes piece after 
a from the poor captive ; and when the tardy 
isherman makes his round, he finds nothing but the 
head attached to the rod. Those who set the hooks 
must therefore be constantly on the alert.” 

Mr Schomburgk adds—* I have seen frequently a 
peculiar mode of fishing practised among the Indians, 
when, at the period that the water in the rivers fell 
after the inundation, large pools of water had collected 
on the savannahs or on the islands. As soon as it was 
discovered that the pool contained fish, then young 
and old set to with calabashes, pots, and whatever 
would serve the purpose, to empty the pool of its 
water. The Rio Negro was, at the end of March 
1839, on so low a level, that many of its tributaries 
ceased to flow, and, consequently, the deeper parts of 
the bed of the river formed pools. These pools, in the 
river Anapara, were so stocked with fish, that we 
rushed with cutlasses into the water, and waged war 
against the finny tribes on a novel method. The 
number we secured by cutting them in pieces was 
astonishing.” 

The Guiana fishes have other enemies besides man. 
“ The large alligators and caymans are the foremost 
among the inhabitants of the water which prey upon 
the fishes. There they lie, like dry logs of wood, at 
the foot of some cataract, their mouth half open, ready 
to snatch and swallow what the increased rapidity of 
the current should carry down the fall. How fre- 
quently have we seen them in that situation, while 
ascending the upper river Berbice, which beyond all 
others seemed to swarm with these horrid monsters. 
They often tore the fish from our spring-hooks, and 
carried fish, hook, and line away ; and we naturally did 
not owe them good-will. And although abundance of 
fish, during certain seasons, prevails in the rivers of the 
interior, the cayman is nevertheless the most covetous 
of all animals, and envies every other successful fisher. 
This we have no difficulty in learning by his angry 
growls, if the line with the eaptive is drawn in, and 
his attempts to intercept the captured fish, before it 
be drawn on the land, should have proved unsuccess- 
ful. While we were encamped at the mouth of the 
river Rewa, or Roiwa, during our last expedition, the 
afternoon of 21st October had passed under thunder 
and rain ; but at the approach of night, nature lulled 
herself to rest, and only the droppings from the leaves 
told of the former storm. I was lying sleepless in my 
hammock, and I watched two Indians who had their 
lines out to entrap some hungry fish. A kilbagre, 
lured away by the tempting bait, had snapped at it, 
and the fisherman, acquainted by the stress on his 
line of his success, drew the unwilling fish towards the 
canoe, when the roar of a cayman awoke the echo of 
the woods; and rushing towards the canoe with all its 
might, he captured the fish, as the astonished In- 
dians were just on the point of drawing it in, and with 
it went the hook and a great part of the line. At our 
second night’s camp, after we had entered the river 
Rupununi, the Indians were likewise fishing, and 
whenever a fish was caught and drawn towards the 
canoe, the caymans commenced such a roar that it 
baffled description. We distinctly heard that there 
were three ; first one commenced when the fish that 
was drawn in began to struggle, and another answered 
him, until the noise was so great that the Indians, as 
if in self-defence, and to intimidate the approaching 
monsters, set up a shout themselves. Indeed, the 
roaring of the cayman is so strong, that in the still 
hour of night it may be heard a mile off ; and there is 
something awful and indescribable in it. It is not 
the tiger’s grow}, the bull’s bellowing, the lion’s roar ; 
it is Tiferent from all, and really terrific, when it 
bursts suddenly upon the ear. I might compare it to 
the snorting of a frightened horse, if the strength of 
that snort could be increased twenty-fold in effect.” 
Otters are a powerful enemy to the fish ; and even 
the jaguar, the tiger of the New World, strange to say, 
is a fisher. “ He may be seen frequently prowling 
on sand-banks or along the low banka of rivers, and as 
the fish approach the shallows, he dexterously knocks 
them out of the water with his paw; but that, in order 
to entice them to the surface, he drops some of his 
saliva on the water, is no doubt an assertion which 
wants confirmation. I have been astonished at the 
feats of strength which a jaguar displayed in one of 
his fishing depredations. hile we were sojourning 
at Curassawaka, a settlement of Caribs on the Rupu- 
nuni, we were much annoyed by a jaguar which 
prowled almost nightly about the settlement. One 
evening the Indians, who had been out fishing, re- 
turned witha large arapaima. As it was late, and the 
fish weighed not less than two hundred pounds, we 
deferred conveying it on land until next morning. 
When morning came, no fish was to be found in the 
canoe ; but there were sufficient traces to show that it 
had been dragged by the jaguar into the wood, where 
we found it minus its tail part, which to a third of 
the fish’s length had been eaten off. It may be con- 


ceiyed what strength was necessary to get it out of the 
canoe ; and I am almost inclined to think that it had 
been assisted by another j “od 

We close with some useful remarks, “Such of the 
Guiana fresh-water fishes as might prove of economical 
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use to ind, are queoelinaly numerous. The many 
noble s of these fertile regions are in general 


stocked with fish, although at present they benefit only 
afew. At the period that the inundations subside, 
“ind the granite dykes which cross the rivers of the 
interior are no more covered by the waters, parties of 
men proceed from the lower Essequibo to these dykes 
in order to procure the fish called pacu, which are 
caught in large numbers, then slightly salted, dried on 
the rocks, and sold at the colony at about a shillin 
each ; however, I do not think that fifteen hund 
are brought at present to the coast. The morocoto, or 
osibu, @ sp which belongs to the same division of 
fishes as the pacu—frequenting only the estuaries of 
rivers, cliiefly those of the Orinoco and the adjacent 
streams, while the pacu belongs exclusively to the 
fresh-water rivers where the tide has no influence—is 
likewise much prized as an excellent article of food, 
either fresh or salted, and large numbers of them 
are occasionally brought to Georgetown. If the 
fishery was carried on in a more active way, and 
not as a pastime, or merely on a tour of pleasure to 
give some change to a tonou s and indolent life, 
it would not only become productive of considerable 
benefits to those who embark in it, but open another 
resource of the colony which at present lies entirely 
neglected. The fact is of great importance, that there 
exists in the Rupununi one of the largest fresh-water 
fishes, namely, the arapaima, or pirarucu, which at- 
tains occasionally a length of twelve feet, and weighs 
upwards of three hundred pounds. It is used fresh 
and salted, and affords the means of subsistence to a 
large number of inhabitants on the Rio Negro and 
the Amazon, which it likewise inhabits. Were the 
fishing ground on the Rupununi attended to during 
the dry season, an abundance of that fish might be 
obtained for internal consumption and occasional 
traffic with the coast regions. The lau-lau reaches 
nearly the size of the arapaima, and as it belongs to a 
division of fishes the air-bladder of which is used with 
the same advantage as that of the sturgeon, in lieu of 
isinglass, it might be collected in sufficient abundance ; 
besides which, its flesh is considered excellent, and its 
lard, like that of its congener in Europe (siluris glanis), 
might be employed as that of the hog, or would yield 
a caneidemhle quantity of oil. If we consider that 
pilchards alone are exported from Great Britain to the 
annual amount of L.50,000, principally to the West 
Indies, along with herring and mackerel to a much 
larger amount, for the use of the labouring population, 
it is surely of consequence to one of those colonies 
which contribute to the consumption of that kind of 
nourishment, that its own rivers abound, if not in the 
same, at least in similar articles of food. 

There are many other species of fish which are 
highly valued for their flavour, and vie in delicacy 
with our most esteemed European fish. Indeed, in 
whatever view we regard Guiana, the first description 
which Sir Walter Raleigh gave of that fertile pro- 
vince, if we except his bestowing wrong names on 
such animals as he compared with those of the old 
world, is still stamped with truth. ‘There is no 
country,’ he says, ‘which yieldeth more pleasure to 
the inhabitants, either for those common delights of 
hunting, os fishing, fowling, and the rest, than 
Guiana doth—it has so many plains, clear rivers, abun- 
dance of pheasants, partridges, quails, rails, cranes, 
herons, and all other fowl, deer of all sorts, porkers, 
haves, lions, tigers, leopards, and divers other sorts of 
beasts, either for chase or food.’ ” 


VISITS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE BROOMGATE INSTITUTION, LANARK, 
WHEN any experiment calculated to show a safe and 
expeditious mode of making money has proved suc- 
cessful, it is astonishing to mark the rapidity with 
which intelligence of the circumstance is diffused, the 
anxiety with which every detail is investigated, and 
the alacrity which is manifested in following a path of 
such golden promise. In education it is far other- 
wise. Many an excellent plan has been contrived, 
brought to comparative perfection, practised for years 
in some remote village, and at last suffered to perish 
with its ingenious and unrequited inventor, without 
exciting any desire on the part of the public to inves- 
tigate its —. appreciate its merits, or extend 
its usefulness. Hence educational experience accu- 
mulates at a very slow rate ; and teachers and school 
directors are forced to waste time and energy in re- 
peating the same routine of experiments as their pre- 
ecessors tried, simply because the information gained 
by former efforts was never duly recorded. To offer 
an humble corrective of this evil, we are in the prac- 
tice of occasionally noticing such educational establish- 
ments as present features worthy of being more exten- 

sively known. 

In Lanark, the Broomgate Educational Institution 
was erected by subscription in 1839, by a few friends 
of the honest but industrious poor, who had observed 
that, owing to the long-continued depression of the 
weaving trade on the one hand, and the inferiority 
and expensiveness of existing schools on the other, a 
very large proportion of the children of the working 
classes were either entirely destitute even of the very 
elements of an English education, or so imperfectly 
instructed, as to render their education, in the ma- 
jority of cases, practically useless. 

While the institution was primarily intended for 

ing population, it is by no means exclusively 


so, and the directors have been for some time endea- 
vouring to prevail on the less indigent classes to avail 
themselves of the very great advantages which it holds 
out, whilst the fees continue so low as to keep it open 
to the poorest. In short, it is gradually assuming the 
character of a truly advanced nage combining all 
that was good in the old plans with the chief im- 
provements of the new. 

The building, erected at a cost of L.700, is light, 
plain, and substantial, combining considerable archi- 
tectural neatness with much attention to comfort, and 
finished in the best manner. It consists of two storeys, 
each having a 
area of the building is forty-four feet by thirty-two. 


| 
refinement ; but in Scotland very few country schools 


have admitted such innovations, notwiths the 
example of the Glasgow Normal Seminary. 

The discipline of the school is of an exceedingly 
mild character, but corporal punishment, though very 
rarely employed, is not prohibited. Indeed, it never 
will be entirely abolished till home education is more 
attended to, and parents take their due share of moral 
training ; for when the teacher has exhausted eve 
mild measure with a badly trained boy, what is | 
him but recourse to physical pain! Expulsion is 
but little punishment to a boy who has been spoiled 


rincipal room and ante-room. ‘Ihe | at home ; and it is questionable policy to exclude, till 


after full trial of every honest plan, even the severest, 


The lower school-room is thirty-two feet long, twenty- | to reform. 


eight broad, and fourteen high, lighted by six ve 
large and elegant windows, and finely floored wit 
wood. It is well furnished with seats of the best con- 
struction, having backs (which all seats ought to 
have), and has an ample supply of the modern instru- 
ments of teaching, such as maps, globes, music-board, 
black-board, object-box, paintings, &c. Connected 
with this apartment, there is a neat ante-room for 
cloaks, bonnets, &c. ‘The upper room is thirty by 
twenty-eight feet, and is provided with an elegant 

ulpit, and all due accommodation for the delivery of 
oy with a suitable ante-room, fourteen feet by 
twelve. What a contrast all this presents to the 
gloomy, dirty, low-roofed, mud-floored, or at best 
stone-floored, ill-ventilated prison, misnamed school- 
room, of which so many specimens still exist in our 
land ! 


four heads :—1l. English and Commercial ; 2. Classi- 
cal and Mathematical ; 3. Sewing ; 4. Popular Lec- 
tures. These, with the exception of the second, are in 
active operation, and hitherto attended with remark- 
able success.* 

The lectures are delivered by professional gentlemen 
from Glasgow, as well as from Lanark and its neigh- 
bourhood, once a-month, open to all on moderate 
terms, and embracing such subjects as prove gene- 
rally attractive. ‘They are free to the pupils, for whose 
benefit a well-selected library is also provided, and a 
museum is in progress. 

The day’s work in the general school commences by 
ealling the roll, followed by a hymn and prayer. 
Religious instruction oecupies the first hour; the 
text-books being the Bible and Shorter Catechism, 
with explanatory notes, &c. In teaching the Bible, 
no long lessons are given ; a few verses are prescribed, 
explained by the teacher, and prepared at home by 
the pupil for next day’s examination. Sacred history 
and geography, with the manners of eastern nations, 
are duly studied. The directors, while yielding to the 
general wish that the Shorter Catechism should be 
taught in the school, would rather, we understand, see 
that department of instruction in the hands of the 
clergy or of parents. The Bible is taught in its proper 
sphere, not degraded to the level of a spelling-book. 

Geography is taught on three days a-week, not 


limited to the ordinary dry routine of committing | 


names to memory, and pointing out places on the 
map, but enlivened by interesting statements regard- 
ing the productions of different countries, and the 
manners and customs of the people. Grammar forms 
the subject of a daily lesson, and the senior class has 
commenced composition. 
English reading are taught on the explanatory sys- 


tem, with the aid of the black-board, maps, drawings, | 


collection of objects, kc. Arithmetic is managed on 


a similar plan, every rule being explained, and made | 


the subject of examination direct and_ elliptical. 
Writing is taught in the usual way. But the peculiar 
features of this school consist in its adopting music 
and drawing as elementary branches. On the conti- 
nent this practice is almost universal, and strenuous 


efforts have lately been made in England, by Mr} 


Hickson and others, for the introduction of these 
most important instruments of intellectual and moral 


* The following extract from the syllabus will show the 
branches taught, fees, &c.:— 


1. ENGLISH AND COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Day Scnoor.— From 9 a.m. to half-past 3 p.m. 
Month. Quarter. 
The English Language, Reading, Grammar, 
and Elements of Composition, - = - ] 
History, upon Geographical Principles, espe- 


cially Scriptural and Scottish, Os. 2s. Od. 

Elements of General Geography, - 

Theory and Practice of Music, - - J 

Elements of Drawing, - 

The above Branches with Writing, - Os. Wel. 28, Gel. 
Ditto, with Writing and Arithmetic, ls. Oe, Se. Oed. 
Ditto, with Writing and Latin, ls. dd. 4s. Od. 

Paivate Crass.— From 5 to 6 p.m. 
G and © ition, Latin, French, and Geography. 


Fee— 5s. a Quarter. 
Eventne Scnoo..— From 8 to half-past 9. 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic. 4d. a-Month, or ls. a-Quarter. 
AU Books and Stationery provided at cost price. 


Il, SEWING DEPARTMENT, 
From 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


White Seam and Knitting, - 
Ditto, and Ayrshire ls. 
Worsted and Coloured Work, ls. Bd. Se. Odd 


An Evening Class, by Mas Lo@an, at 6 p.m. Fee—8d. a- Month. 


Work, 


On entering the lower hall, on a recent visit, we 
were much struck with the perfectly clean state of 
the apartment, giving decided evidence of the wisdom 
of one of the rules, that the school-room and furniture 
should be thoroughly washed every week, and swept 
every morning. In contrast, we know a public insti- 
tution, attended by above four hundred boys, where 
the floors are washed but once a-quarter! The 
cleanliness and perfect order of the children were not 
less remarkable. 


LIBERIA. 
LIBERIA, as most of our readers are aware, is the 


name given to a large tract of land on the coast of 


| Guinea, to the south of Sierra Leone, and devoted by 
| a society of American philanthropists to the agin | 
The educational arrangements may be classed under | settlement of free men of colour from the Uni 


The ordinary elements of 


States. Ever since first being made acquainted with 
| this scheme about ten years ago, by a volume pub- 
| lished by Mr Innes of Edinburgh, we have felt a keen 
interest in its success. It has, we are aware, been 
opposed and denounced by many of the anti-slavery 
party, but, it has always appeared to us, upon no just 
grounds. Grant that it is convenient to the Ameri- 
cans that the free blacks should remove from their 
country, it must be, we hold, quite as convenient and 
agreeable to the blacks to be removed, or they would 
not go. It may be said to be convenient to many per- 
sons of fortune in our own country, that the surplus 
labouring population should emigrate ; but who thinks 
| of opposing emigration on that account, so long as it is 
| obviously for the advantage of those surplus labourers 
that they should settle in countries where there is a 
greater demand for their services, and where their 
whole condition is sure to be improved! Besides, 
what better means could be devised for the moral re- 
generation of Africa, and the repression of the slave- 
trade, than belting round that continent with a coast- 
guard of civilised men of their own race, capable of 
enduring the climate, and able and willing to use 
great exertions for the education of their benighted 
brethren! If the free blacks of America are disposed 
to enter upon this good work, we must really take 
leave to call it the perfection of captiousness to say 
one word against the Liberian scheme. Such bei 
our views with regard to Liberia, it was with no s 

leasure that we lately had a set of documents placed 

fore us, showing that the <— has now attained 
such success as to be a powerful agent in African 
civilisation, and to have consequently overcome much 
| of the opposition formerly made to it in the States. 
| The settlements of the Colonisation Society now 
extend, at intervals, from Cape Messuardo to Cape 
Palmas, nearly 300 miles. ‘The various pieces of 
territory belonging to it have been purchased at 
different times, as its slender means and the good 
will of the natives would permit. Within these ter- 
ritorial limits, the slave-trade and its attendant 
horrors ceased with the termination of the native 
| jurisdiction ; and recent circumstances have been im- 
proved by the Liberian governor to secure its discon- 
tinuance by the surrounding tribes. Thus, a treaty 
was made on the 2d of December 1836, between Go- 


| vernor Buchanan and seven of the native chieftains 


(a copy of which now lies before us), whereby they 
solemnly pledge themselves to give up for ever that 
iniquitous traffic. ‘The governor had summoned a 


| “ palaver” with these native dignitaries, in hopes of 


inducing them to abandon this cruel trade ; but as the 
authorities had long endeavoured to carry on their 
benign plans through measures solely pacific, he found 
the task almost hopeless ; and just as the little eon- 
gress was about to close unsatisfactorily, the near 
approach of an American frigate was announeed, on 
which the governor, with his usual promptitude and 
tact, sent off a boat, begging her commander to invite 
the savage chieftains on board. This was done ; and 
after contemplating with mingled awe and admiration 
her gigantic proportions, her noble crew and brilliant 
armament, the gow chief, on learning that her 
commander was the friend of the governor, turned 
round to his companions, expressing his gratification 
with all he saw, as well as his apprehensions of in- 
curring punishment from the governor for continuing 
the traffic in slaves ; and with an unanimous consent 
a treaty was immediately entered into, which, under 
the influence of this salutary and opportune display, 
has never been violated. 

A more recent and more important case has since 
occurred. A savage king, Gatomba, had 
into the Liberian territory a remnant of t 
tribe, which has been extirpated by their stronger 
neighbours, killing and wounding several, and carrying 


off others ; and on the governor sending two envoys 
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to demand their surrender, the pacific attitude long 
maintained by the young commonwealth towards the 
natives being attributed by Gatomba to cowardice, he 
‘killed them in cold blood, and sent to a mission station, 
where three blacks were exercising a most happy influ- 
ence upon the surrounding heathen, the threat that he 
would destroy them also, adding, that he would permit 
no “God palaver” there. This inhuman threat was 
instantly followed by sending a large force under his 
ferocious general, Goterah, to carry it into execution. 
He approached their little post before daybreak with 
a force of some hundreds ; and, to whet the courage 
of his forces, promised them the flesh of “’Merica 
men” for their breakfast. Most providentially their 
friends had sent them, only the preceding night, the 
means of defence ; and this heroic trio kept up, for 
an hour and a half, so constant a fire, that they drove 
off the assailants, with the loss of Goterah and a num- 
ber of his followers. Gatomba threatened to lay waste 
the whole frontier ; but such was the energy of Gover- 
nor Buchanan, that while Gatomba awaited him in a 
well-planned ambuseade, he took his defenceless capi- 
tal ; from which he dictated the terms of peace, ex- 
acting as the principal condition that the slave trade 
should be for ever abandoned. The effect of these 
brilliant achievements was almost magical on the 
surrounding tribes ; they now felt that they had en- 
tirely misconceived the motives of the “’Merica men” 
for enduring with patience their insolence and occa- 
sional incursions ; and within the ensuing fortnight 
about a dozen more of them hastened to give in their 
adhesion to the terms of the treaty, by which a large 
territory, long the theatre of their barbarous outrages, 
has been since permitted to enjoy profound peace, and 
a traffic in European manufactures has rapidly taken 
the place of that in human flesh and blood. Had the 
hands of the Colonisation Society been duly strength- 
ened in their merciful designs, we have the assurance 
of a devoted missionary who has laboured in that 
Tegion, that it would have saved the Deys from de- 
struction ; that tribe, some years ago, when numbering 
10,000 souls, having sought the alliance and protection 
of the colony, which it was, from its own weakness, 
reluctantly obliged to refuse. In the interim, Ga- 
tomba and his savage allies have utterly destroyed 
that unoffending and interesting people. 

Since the return of peace, the change wrought upon 
@ population deeply imbued with all the vices of 
savage life in its worst form, through the instrumen- 
tality of Negro missionaries, is very striking—no less 
than 153 members having been added to the church 
at the station just alluded to ; and-at other places in 
Liberia even greater results have followed similar 
efforts. Indeed, we have high authority for believing 
that the wisest plan for the speedy elevation of the 
natives has been pursued. Men of their own race and 
colour, not only endure the climate with impunity 
where whites rarely survive, but they win more readily 
their confidence ; they can more successfully adapt 
their instruction to the comprehension of the illiterate 
sons of the forest, and afford them the most incontes- 
tible proof that they can attain to an elevation which 
their crafty priests had hitherto assured them was 
alone reserved for the white man, that they might 
thereby the more readily impose upon their credulity. 

There are now upwards of twenty churches of the 
four leading denominations in the various settlements, 
and most of their pastors are blacks. Schools, too, 
ineluding three high schools, and others for sabbath 
instruction, exist in sufficient number to mect the 
wants of all the colonists and many of the native chil- 
dren ; and one young prince, who has been educated 
in America by the society, is now engaged in teaching 
his own tribe, who will be his future subjects. The 
temperance cause has also made wonderful advances 
in a country where rum and gunpowder were but a 
few years since the chief articles given in exchange 
for slaves, so that in some of their towns ardent spirits 
cannot be purchased ; and in their little capital, Mon- 
rovia, Dr Skinner enrolled 504 members to the tem- 
perance pledge in a few days. On this point the 
testimony is very clear and conclusive. In one of the 
numbers of “ Africa’s Luminary,” now before us, the 
statisties of the Methodist church are very remark- 
able, as out of a population not exceeding 5000 souls, 
their church hs. so are 957, and the pupils in 
their schools exceed that number. ‘This is a spirited 
and well-conducted journal, and its execution by 
blacks is highly creditable to them. Our old ac- 
quaintance, the “ Liberia Herald,” comes to us much 
enla and improved. The latter is conducted by 
the Rev. H. Teage, one of the earliest colonists. In 
these two papers we find enough to afford pleasing 
comment for hours. We see evidences that a peace- 
ful commerce, of considerable extent—and in which 
Britain shares as freely as the founders of the colony them- 
seloes—is conducted at their ports of entry. Premiums 
for the promotion of agriculture, and among them 
several for large numbers of coffee-trees, have been 
awarded to men who were but recently slaves in the 
United States ; in one instance, fifty dollars for plant- 
ing nearly 5000. Original communications, inelud- 
ing a very spirited review of the well-known work 
of Mrs Butler anew Miss Fanny Kemble), and 
useful extracts from English and American authors, 
are among their varied contents. 

To our Edinburgh readers, the latest statistics of 
the flourishing little town at the mouth of the St 
John’s river, and to which Mr Elliott Cresson gave 
in 1892 the name of Edina, in honour of our northern 


Athens, would doubtless prove gratifying ; but among 
the many highly interesting facts in relation to its 
foundation and present condition, we have only space 
to say, that we observe in a lithograph from a spirited 
drawing by one of the colonists, several very respect- 
able edifices, and among them two churches. One 
of these is erected under the branches of a great tree, 
for many years the seat of bloody heathen sacrifices. 
This was called the “ Devil’s Bush,” and its roots were 
kept constantly moist by the blood of human victims ! 
On an adjoining island as many as 500 slaves per 
month were then sold. What a happy change has been 
wrought in less than seven years! These practical 
results, and the full assurance that it is chiefly through 
the instrumentality of Negro example that the civilisa- 
tion and moral regeneration of Western Africa is to 
be effected, are now operating on the hearts of many 
slave proprietors in America, so that persons pecu- 
liarly qualified for these important duties are gratui- 
tously offered to the Colonisation Society in far greater 
numbers than their limited resources will enable 
them, at least for the present, to settle in Liberia. In 
one case, 330 slaves, who are extremely anxious to 
avail themselves of the proffered boon, have been thus 
offered ; in another, 80, who have long been training 
for the purpose ; and many others are referred to in 
the documents of the society ; indeed, nine-tenths of 
all the emigrants sent out by the society during the 
past seven years, have been slaves thus gratuitously 
emancipated by benevolent owners. The opinions of 
the colonists themselves may be best inferred from 
the Herald’s account of the proceedings of a meeting 
held in Monrovia, when not a white man was in the 
colony ; but we have already extended this article 
beyond our original intentions, and can only make 
room for the third resolution in the series, which bears 
on the nature of the Liberian enterprise ; it is in the 
following terms :—“ That this meeting regards the 
colonising institution as one of the highest, holiest, 
and most benevolent enterprises of the day ; that asa 
plan for the amelioration of the coloured race, it takes 
the precedence of all that have been presented to the 
attention of the modern world ; that in its operations 
it is peaceful and safe, in its tendencies beneficial and 
advantageous ; that it is entitled to the highest vene- 
ration and unbounded confidence of every man of 
colour; and what it has already accomplished, de- 
mands our devout thanks and gratitude to those noble 
and disinterested philanthropists that compose it, as 
being, under God, the greatest earthly benefactors 
of a despised and depressed portion of the human 
family.” 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM. 


[GENERAL attention has again been recently at- 
tracted to animal magnetism, in consequence of 
some public exhibitions in London by a Parisian 
medical gentleman, named Lafontaine. This may 
accordingly be looked upon as a geod opportunity for 
adverting to some of the phenomena produced, or sup- 
posed to have been produced, by the practisers of this 
art, since the period when we described a visit which 
we paid to Dr Elliotson’s. In introducing the follow- 
ing statement by a correspondent, we have only one 
remark to make—that there appears to us to be too 
great an inclination in the public to regard these phe- 
nomena as something out of the common course of 
nature. Ordinary sleep-walking, catalepsy, and some 
of the diseases of extrenie nervousness, are not less 
wonderful—yet they oceur every day. Why, then, 
may not Mesmerism be only an artificial means of 
bringing on, in susceptible natures, conditions of a like 
remarkable kind! ‘This we say without wishing it to 
be understood that we are either believers or disbe- 
lievers in animal magnetism: the subject is not yet 
ripe for either full belief or full rejection. It only ap- 
pears to us that, in this art (so to call it), laying out 
of view some of the more extraordinary effects attri- 
buted to it, there is nothing, judging beforehand, more 
wonderful, than in some conditions of the nervous sys- 
tem with which medical men are familiar. The vulgar 
disposition to look upon such things as supernatural, 
is one of the causes why sound thinkers and philoso- 
phical inquirers are deterred from them. The more 
real knowledge that any one possesses of the nervous 
system, the less, we believe, will he be disposed to be 
startled by the alleged wonders of Mesmerism as out 
of the ordinary course of nature. ] 
At his private exhibitions, M. Lafontaine operated 
rincipally upon a youth about sixteen years of age, 
his servant. This youth a y became magnetised 
—that is to say, he was thrown into a state of insen- 
sibility—after a very brief period, say two or three 
minutes. The effect was produced by a few mesmeric 
asses over the head, or by the contact of the thumb. 
The sleep produced seemed like the sleep of death. 
There was a perfect rigidity of limb and a total in- 
sensibility, or at least an apparent insensibility, not 
only to what was passing around, but to pain, and 
to the influence of very putent agents—for instance, 
the application of electricity. On one occasion, this 
youth eld the wires of the voltaic battery for nearly 


ten minutes without exhibiting the least movement 
or sign of sensibility. M. Lafontaine repeatedly urged 
those present to test the force of the electric shock ; 
but no one would try the experiment. Pins were 
also thrust into the hands and temples of the patient, 


and other very vulnerable parts, all without producing 


the slightest external symptom of suffering. The 
— had the power of rendering one particular 
imb rigid and insensible, while the other remained in 
its accustomed state. On one occasion we saw the 
patient covered with a thick cloth, and at the wish of 
any particular person, either the right or the left 
arm was rendered insensible at will, by a ‘sign which 
the youth had no apparent means of perceiving. 

In the public exhibitions at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, the same youth was the principal patient, but 
M. Lafontaine also operated upon one or two females, 
whom he sent to sleep in a very few minutes. The 
young man, on these occasions, as in the private ex- 
periments, had pins thrust inte his hands and temples, 
and one of the company actually made a véry severe 
wound iif the thigh, from which much blood issued. 
Still he did not move. This last test was as unex- 

ected as it was severe, and appeared any thing 

ut reconcileable with the idea put forward by some 
that the youth, by dint of training, was able to ac- 
custom himself to make no outward manifestation 
of the existence of pain, although, in point of fact, 
suffering from it to a very great extent. As to the 
females, as far as the experiments could be tested, 
there did not appear to be the slightest deception. 
The phenomenon of magnetic sleep was produced al- 
most immediately, and the same insensibility as was 
observable in the case of the youth. These females 
were stated to be, and appeared to be, persons of re- 
spectable character. We questioned them closely at 
different times, and they both most positively assured 
us, that while in the state of magnetic somnolency, 
they were utterly unconscious of any thing that was 
done. We notice this particularly, because in the 
case of one of the females rather a curious circum- 
stance happened. While in her natural state, her 
demeanour was peculiarly quiet, modest, and reserved, 
but as soon as she had been magnetised, a change 
came over her, and she committed many acts of absur- 
dity—talking incoherently, and behaving generally 
with great indecorum and folly 

At one of his public exhibitions at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, two gentlemen of respectable appear- 
ance, who gave their names, and stated that they 
belonged to Cambridge University, came forward and 
submitted themselves to the operation of being mag- 
netised. The first, a young and robust individual, 
was not seated many minutes before he gave striking 
evidence of being acted upon by some very potent 
agency—whether from the influence of some medical 
or physical application, which is just possible, or 
from the alleged effects of Mesmerism, we will not 
determine. The effect was produced without the 
usual manipulations or passes, but solely from the 
contact, as it appeared, of the professor. -He seated 
himself opposite the —— and pushing back his 
thumb, appeared as if he were desirous of acting in 
some way upon the pulse. The professor during the 
time looked very steadily at the gentleman’s face. 
Searcely three minutes had elapsed before the patient 
became convulsed—there appeared a sensation of suf- 
focation in the throat—he dashed his hands about, 
his eyes gleamed wildly, and indeed such alarm ap- 
peared to pervade even the sceptics, that they called 
upon the professor to unmagnetise him. This he 
appeared to do with some difficulty, as the return to 
sense was evidently a painful process. In fact, the 
gentleman had the air of being entirely exhausted ; he 
called loudly for water, and all present, we believe, 
felt some relief at seeing the termination of the un- 
pleasant symptoms which had been exhibited. The 
second gentleman exhibited somnolency in a very brief 
period. With respect to the patient upon whom the 
most striking effects had been exhibited, the writer 
took an + nag of asking him about the sensations 
he experienced. The gentleman answered, that he was 
not entirely unconscious of what was passing, but that 
he had no power to move ; and as to his sensations, 
they were of such a disagreeable character that he 
was very glad when he was sufficiently restored to 
resume his accustomed state and feelings. 

At the interval of a day or two, we had opportu- 
nities of witnessing some mesmeric phenomena at the 
house of Dr Elliotson, on two separate occasions. On 
the first day, Dr Elliotson presented to his company 
a young woman of respectable character and modest 
demeanour, who had been cured of fits of a very 
violent character, and generally of long duration 

paroxysmal hiccup), by means of animal magnetism. 
— ul for her cure, and sensible of continued 
benefit from the experiments, she willingly yields 
to his desire of from time to time exhibiting the 
phenomena in her person. The patient seated her- 
self on the chair; Dr Elliotson sat opposite to her. 
He did not employ any mesmeric passes or mani- 

ulations. All that he did was to place his right 
cos near her forehead, with two of his fingers ex- 
tended. Occasionally the fingers were = 
nearer the girl’s forehead, and as gently withdrawn. 
At the end of about five-and-twenty minutes, the 
girl appeared to have lost all sensibility whatever, 
and was in a sound sleep. Her limbs were as rigid as 
those of a corpse. ‘Ihe hands were closely clenched, 
and, when any one attempted to pull up one of the 
arms, a great resistance was felt ; and on being let go, 
the arm instantly sprung back into its former position. 
After some time had been spent in thus testing the 
rigidity of the muscles, Dr Elliotson retired about two 


yards in front of the patient, and with his hands ex- 
tended and pointed towards her, went the 
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gestures of one pulling at another. The girl then 
slowly, but without in the least losing her apparent 


rigidity, abandoned the sitting , and rose upon 
her feet. It may be remarked, that the chair was a 
very low one, and we had previously satisfied ourselves 
that no person of ordinary strength peed in it could 
rise without drawing in the feet, leaning the pa 
forward, and making a violent effort ; yet no suc 

pe were used in her case. She now stood with 

r clenched hands held out half sideways, and her 
closed eyes towards the operator, who presently moved 
away to another part of the room, and began as if to 
pull her in that direction. She then turned, with the 

w movements of a piece of mechanical wax-work, 
towards him, and stood with her hands extended 
as Before. On his going nearly round behind her, she 
turned round after him, and in doing so, assumed a 
most uneasy position ; for it is to be remarked, turn as 
she might, her feet never in the least moved from 
their original position—a circumstance we were care- 
ful to mark by observing the figures of the carpet. 
Dr Elliotson then undid the influence upon one arm, 
and instantly it was found capable of being moved 
easily be and down. After about an hour’s operations, 
he made transverse passes across her face, and re- 
stored her to consciousness. 

On a subsequent day, we witnessed experiments 
in the same place on several other indivi- 

uals, who professed to have been cured of painful 
nervous ailments by magnetism. One of these, a 
young woman, had been in such a state, that she 
could not bear the least sound nor endure the pre- 
sence of another person in the same room. Another 
was a young man who had lost the use of his limbs. 
A third girl had been recovered from a species of in- 
sanity consequent upon nervous suffering. In her 
case, when under magnetism, the same phenomenon as 
that which attracted so much notice in America, in 
the case of Miss Ryder, was observed. She was found 
to have the power of seeing in what ordinary persons 
would have called the dark. She had also a remark- 
able consciousness of what would be useful in her 
complaint, and Dr Elliotson had obeyed her directions 
with good effect. Supposing these cases rightly re- 
ported in all respects, the allegation that Mesmerism 
is useless would of course be no longer tenable. 

Dr Elliotson, in conversation, described a case of 
what the Mesmerists call clair-coyance, which had 
recently come under his attention, namely, the alleged 
power of seeing, not only with the eyes, but through 
the medium of the brain, or some unexplained sense. 
The person operated upon was a boy, a servant in a 
gentleman’s family, in perfect health at the time, but 
who was induced by his master to submit to the ope- 
ration, in order to overcome the scepticism of his 
guests. The moment the boy had been Mesmerised, 
the usual state of insensibility was produced, and then 
followed the most wonderful and startling elucidations. 
The boy began to talk wildly. It appeared that his 
master had strictly forbidden him to use knives, but 
when the fit was on him, he let out the secret. “The 
old chap,” said the boy (meaning his master) “says I 
shan’t have a knife. He is a very clever fellow, but I 
have tricked him. Here’s the knife ; he little thinks 
I have got it.” Hereupon the boy pulled out the 
knife, much to the amusement of all present. He 
revealed various other little peccadilloes, which he 
would no doubt have been particularly desirous of 
concealing, had he been in a state of consciousness. 

The boy’s eyes were then bandaged in such a wa 
that the company were all convinced that he could 
not possibly see, and various objects were held up, 
all of which he named when desired to do so. M: 
Dickens was present, and the word “ Boz” having 
been written on a card, the question was put to the 
boy whether he knew what was on the card. Te 
instantly repeated the word “Boz.” The theory of 
the practitioner is, as far as we apprehended it, that, 
in particular conditions, the brain may possess a con- 
sciousness independent of the senses. 

Both Dr Elhiotson and M. Lafontaine failed, in our 
presence, to magnetise individuals who submitted to 
them ; and it appears to be an established doctrine in 
the science, that the same operations produce different 
effects on different individuals, and are always most 
= in cases where some species of nervous disease 

notoriously existed. It has been suggested, as 
partly accounting for these results, that, as animal 
magnetism has obviously a curative effect, it may not 
be naturally calculated to affect healthy persons, but 
be solely capable of acting upon individuals more or 
less diseased, and on these in different ways, according 
to the nature and extent of their ailments. 


THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH, 

On the subject of wasting or destroying the fruits of 
the earth, Dr Paley remarks :—From reason and reve- 
lation, it appears that God intended the fruits of the 
earth for man’s support ; but as he did not intend any 
waste or misapplication of these productions, such acts 
are, like others more expressly mentioned, wrong, as 
contrary to God’s will. Hence the conversion of corn 
fields into parks for deer or covers for foxes ; the non- 
cultivation of lands, by parties in possession, or the 
refusal to let them to those who will cultivate them ; 
the destruction or waste of food, with a view to increase 
the price of stocks on hand ; the expending on dogs and 
horses the sustenance of man, or the conversion of grain 
into ardent spirits ; these, and, in short, all acts by 


which the food of man is diminished, either in quantity 
or quality, are sinful, as opposed to God’s desire for the 
happiness of his creatures.—Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 


THE CHATHAM ISLANDS. 


AnorHER instanee of that intrepid colonising spirit 
with which the English people are endowed, is exem- 
plified in the — account, given in a late South 
Australian paper, of the proceedings of the New Zea- 
land Company 

“ We learn that the New Zealand Company has 
added to its former extensive possessions the owner- 
ship of the Chatham Islands, a group lying in latitude 
44 degrees south, and about three hundred miles to 
the eastward of Port Nicholson. The purchase was 
effected by Mr Hanson; who proceeded thither from 
New Zealand early in May last, in the company’s ship 
Cuba, accompanied by Dr Dieffenbach and Mr Heaphy. 
He found the islands oceupied by two native tribes, 
the Nati-motunga and the Nati-tomma; who were at 
war with each other. A large quantity of goods was 
handed over to each of the tribes as the consideration 
of the purchase, and formal deeds of conveyance were 
obtained. The extent of territory thus acquired ex- 
ceeds 700,000 square acres; and consists of three 
islands, namely, Chatham Island (600,000 acres), Pitt’s 
Island (100,000 acres), and an islet to the south-east 
(15,000 acres), Of the surface of Chatham Island, 
however, about one-sixth is covered by a large salt-water 
lake, separated from the sea by a narrow sandbank, 
through which it occasionally forees a passage ; and a 
district in the same island was set apart as a native 
reserve. But after deducting these, an ample field re- 
mains open to colonisation ; and it is stated by Mr 
Hanson, that at least one-half of the available land may 
be immediately employed, either for agriculture or pas- 
ture. Chatham Island contains several safe harbours 
for shipping, is well watered, enjoys, like New Zealand, 
a genial and healthy climate, free from the extremes of 
heat and cold, and its soil is well adapted to the growth 
of corn. Flax and fern vegetate luxuriantly, and in 
some parts there is fine timber ; but these islands are 
comparatively less thickly wooded than New Zealand, 
and contain a larger proportion of land applicable to 
pasturage and the cultivation of grain. One part of 
Chatham Island is represented as barren of trees and 
sandy, but abounding with beds of peat of excellent 
quality for fuel. The harbour in which the Cuda first 
anchored was named Port Wakefield. It is well shel- 
tered, and receives a river which is navigable for sinall 
craft, being forty miles wide at a mile and a half dis- 
tant from its mouth. At about ten miles from Port 
Wakefield, and at the northern side of the same bight 
or bay, lies another good harbour, called by the natives 
Wangeroa, and which has been named Port Hutt. 
This latter harbour is peculiarly easy of access, and 
always free from any swell of the sea, Mr Hanson was 
taking steps towards the formation of a settlement 
either at Port Wakefield or Port Hutt ; but the supe- 
rior quality of the land surrounding the former will 
probably induce the first settlers to give it the prefe- 
rence. Mr Hanson was also engaged in the formation 
of a whaling establishment, It seems that the Chatham 
Islands have been officially proclaimed a part of the 
British dominions ; but there will be reason to rejoice 
if their acquirement by the New Zealand Company 
should be the means of making them known to the world 
as a new and not unimportant field for still farther 
extending the progress of British colonisation in the 
southern hemisphere.” 


FESTIVAL AT A LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tne power of music over the passions and feelings of 
mankind, and even over the brute creation, is univer- 
sally admitted, and many wonderful instances of such 
power are on record ; but we doubt much if any thing 
more wonderful, or more clearly demonstrating the in- 
fluence of harmonious sounds over the human mind, 
was ever witnessed, than what is described in the fol- 
lowing account, which is copied by a newspaper from 
the Lincoln Gazette :— 

A TEA-DRINKING AND Dance at THE Lunatic AsyLuM. 
—While we are about to write on this extraordinary 
festivity, for such it really was, we doubt its receiving 
general credence. On Thursday evening we entered the 
beautiful garden and parterre leading to the asylum : the 
building was lighted up, and the sounds of merriment 
were alone heard, The house-surgeon, Mr Smith, was 
attending to the comfort and entertainment of the male 
patients, and Miss Vessey was equally attentive to the 
females. The ‘tea-table’ enjoyments being concluded, all 
seemed anxious to join the ‘ merry dance,’ and trip it 
lightly along the hall, The two galleries were tastefully 
decorated by bouquets of flowers, gathered and arranged 
by the ‘afflicted inmates,’ round the lights appended to 
the walls. To describe the effect that the first note of 
music striking on the ear produced in the male ward, 
is impossible ; all were in a moment subdued—the 
latent and inactive mind seemed to send forth every 
remnant of ‘ reason’s wreck ;’ the most turbulent were 
soothed into quiet; and parties and coteries were 
formed, with more regularity and order than at some 
rational meetings. Nor was the amusement of the 
evening confined to the dance ; recitations and singing 
formed a part, and not a small part, to excite wonder 
and astonishment: in one of the recitations, in an ad- 
dress to the Deity, invoking his blessing, the reciter 


(generally a noisy inmate) fell on his knees, and with 
apparently most earnest fervour, thus supplicated :— 


* Of all thy blessings, thou Deity supreme, 
Bless me with reason.” 


From the men’s ward we passed to that of the fe- 
males, where ‘astonishment grew on astonishment.’ In 
the morning we had seen them, melancholy evidences 
of minds overthrown ; noisy, vociferous, and ‘ holding 
discourse with incorporeal air, and bending their eyes 
on vacancy ;’ now entering fully into obit pleasures. 
At first it seemed but a dream, which at length burst 
into reality; we mixed with them, and joined them 
in the dance ; and those who in the morning would 
have excited alarm, were now fit to be companions of 
confidence and security. Not only did we take for 
partners the most violent cases, but Miss A., of whom 
so much has been written, whose violence has been so 
much spoken of, whose ‘ untameable spirit’? has caused 
her to undergo months and months of seclusion—this 
patient was as subdued and as quiet as the most con- 
valescent. Not only did we participate in the pleasures 
of the dance, but young ladies who accompanied us 
were so confident in the quiet demeanour of the patients, 
that they also joined both in quadrilles and in country 
dances with the patients themselves ; and from the hour 
of seven until ten, when we left, not a single word of 
indecorum was heard, nor one act which could offend 
the most delicate. In addition to two violins, two Swiss 
girls, who travel with the French pianos and tambou- 
rine, were introduced. The objects by which they 
were surrounded seemed to excite their surprise, but 
there was a total absence of fear, ignorant probably 
that they were among lunatics: this addition to the 
evening’s amusement gave increased delight to the pa- 
tients. Having exhausted our astonishment, our curi- 
osity was next excited to ascertain how this novel and 
extraordinary experiment was ventured upon, and to 
whom was the great merit due of introducing it. Its 
success was all that the most sanguine could expect, and 
approximated closely to the fabled power of Orpheus ; 
but had it failed as signally as it was successful, merit 
would still have been due. It is therefore but an act 
of strict justice, though to us one of unbounded plea- 
sure, to award Dr Charlesworth the praise that is justly 
due, for his endeavour to soothe the violent, and cheer 
the hypochondriacal. Such a scene we never could have 
dreamt of.” 


TO FIND THE HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS BY BOILING 
WATER. 


Asa practical application of the influence of pressure 
on the boiling-point of water, the following rule is given 
for finding the heights of mountains by boiling water :— 

Boil pure water in an open vessel at the bottom of 
the elevation, and observe on the thermometer the 
point at which it boils. Boil it again at the top of the 
mountain, and observe with the thermometer the point 
at which it now boils; the difference of temperature, 
multiplied by 530 feet, will give a close approximation 
to the height of the upper above the lower station. 

This will give an approximation, but if greater accu- 
racy be required, it will further be necessary to correct 
for the difference of the temperature of the air at the 
two stations, in the following manner :—Add the tem- 
peratures of the air at the stations, and subtract 64 
from their sum; multiply the remainder by one-thou- 
sandth part of the height found, and this will be the 
correction to be added to the height formerly found. 
The result thus found will still require a slight correc- 
tion for the figure of the earth and latitude of the place ; 
but this does not amount to more in our latitude than 
an addition of about two feet in a thousand, which forms 
a second correction. 

To illustrate the mode of deducing heights from the 
boiling-point, as we have given it, we take the following 
example :— 

Water boils on the top of Ben Nevis at 203°8°, while 
at the side of the Caledonian Canal it boils at 212°, the 
temperature being 30° on the summit of the mountain, 
and 35° below, In order to determine the height, 

From 212° 


Take 203°8° To 30° 
Add 35° 
There remains, 8-2° 
Multiply by 530 Sum 65° 
Subt. 64° 
410 Remain 1° mult. by 4:346 


4346 first approx. Latitude 56° nearly 


4 first correct. Mult, 4-350 

by 
4350 second approx. _ 
second correct. 8-700 


Cale. height, 4358-7 third approximation. 
4358, true measured height—the difference being less 
than | foot, 

This method, however, is seldom susceptible of so 
high a degree of accuracy, even with the most care- 
fully conducted experiments.—Encyclopedia Briian- 
nica. 

A HINT TO YOUNG MEN, 

The best rules to form a young man are—to talk 
little, to hear much, to reflect alone upon what has 
passed in company, to distrust one’s own opinions, 
and value others that deserve it.—Sir William Temple. 
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THE FRANKLIN PRINTING-PRESS. 
(From the ‘‘ Liverpool Albion.”)} 


Ir is with no ordinary pleasure that we inform our 
readers of the arrival among us of one of the most in- 
teresting relies we have in our country—we refer to 
the identical printing-press at which Dr Benjamin 
Franklin worked, while a journeyman in London, in 
the years 1725-1726, it being on its way to America, 
to be deposited in the Philosophical Society of Phila- 
delphia, of which Dr Franklin was the founder and the 
first president, and which is now under the manage- 
ment of that philosopher’s friend, John Vaughan, Esq., 
brother of William Vaughan, Esq., of 70, Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


As our readers will doubtless feel some interest in 
the history of this relic, we will trace it from Dr Frank- 
lin’s own mention of it in the second volume, page 68, 
of his Life, by his grandson, William Temple Franklin, 
Esq., published by Colburn, London, 1818. He there 
speaks of his “ working at press in the office of Mr 
Watts, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” where he continued 
during the rest of his stay in London after leaving 
Palmer’s. 

In volume ii. page 297, the reader will see that the 
= was removed to the office of Messrs Cox and 

ylis, of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
who purchased it, with other printing materials, from 
the office in which Dr Franklin had worked as a com- 
positor and pressman. Mr Cox was informed, by three 
pressmen who worked in Mr Watts’s office, that they 
were present at the time when Dr Franklin came to 
see his old press during his visit to England after the 

ce, and heard him say (pointing to this relic) that 
had worked many hours at that very press, and he 
advised those who were then at work there to be in- 
dustrious and attentive, as he had been, and that, like 
him, they would succeed. The names of these three 
men were — Vizitelly, Edward Norgrove, and 
uel Hine, all of whom, we believe, are now dead. 
Norgrove was working the press when Dr Franklin 
made this remark ; and Mr Cox, to whom he and his 
companions repeated it, is now living, and has certified 
to it. 

The press was purchased, in 1835, of Messrs Cox 
and Baylis, by Messrs Harrild and Sons, of Nos. 10 
and 11, Great Distaff Lane, Friday Street, London, 
who have retained it until within a few weeks since, 
when they yielded to the solicitations of an American 
gentleman, now in this country, to part with it, refus- 
ing, however, any personal remuneration, but simply 
with the understanding that a donation shall be made 
to the Printers’ Pension Society of London (of which 
they are members), an institution distinguished alike 
for the extent, impartiality, and efficacy of its charity, 
which goes to support the aged and infirm of the pro- 
fession. 

The press has now come into the possession of John 
B. Murray, Esq., of New York, the American gentle- 
man referred to, who has determined to delay it here 
for a few days prior to its leaving the country for ever, 
for the purpose of giving those who wish an opportu- 
nity of seeing it. It has been deposited at the Medical 
Institution, Mount Pleasant, the council-chamber of 
that body having been politely tendered to Mr Murray 
for the purpose. 

We would add, that the present owner of the Frank- 
lin press, desirous to carry out the charitable views of 
the above-named members of the Printers’ Pension 
Society, will cause a box to be placed near the press, 
for the reception of such contributions as visiters feel 
inclined to make towards that charitable and highly 
meritorious institution. 


UTILITY OF THE GOAT TO MAN. 

Few animals, when properly treated, are more useful 
to man ; and though it never can answer to breed the 
goat in districts which will carry sheep, in rocky and 
woody countries it is invaluable. The pillow of goats’ 
hair, that supported the head of the image with which 
Michael deceived the messengers of Saul, when he 
sought David’s life, will occur to every one ; and Pen- 
nant thinks that the variety which furnished it was the 
goat of Angora. In the days of wigs, the hair of the 
common domestic goat of this country was in high re- 

uest, and the whitest were made of it. The best hair 
for this purpose was selected from that which grew on 
the haunches, where it is longest and thickest. In 
Peunant’s time, a good skin, well haired, was sold for a 
uinea ; though a skin of bad hue, and so yellow as to 
file the barber’s skill to bleach, did not fetch above 
eighteenpence or two shillings. Goats’ hair is at pre- 
sent used in the manufacture of wigs for the dignitaries 
of the church and the members of the bar and the 
bench. The skin, particularly that of the kid, is of 
high importance to the glove manufacturer ; it is also 
said to take a dye better than most others. The horns 
are useful for knife-handles ; and the suet, it is alleged, 
makes candles far superior in whiteness and goodness 
to those made from that of the —_ or the ox, and, 
according to Pennant, brings a much greater price in 
the market. The medical properties of goats’ milk and 
peer have been highly extolled ; and the cheese is 
4much valued in some mountainous countries.— Penny 


THE NEGLECTED NEEDLE’S ADDRESS TO ITS 
MISTRESS. 


Srvurwn me not, lady, I have served you now 

Too long to bear that cold averted brow : 

Oh, have I tended your first infant hours, 

Screen'd you from winter blasts and summer showers, 
Lent the first plumes the little babbler wore, 

Given the first robe her sprightly girlhood bore, 
Shared the tired tasks of youthful pupilage, 

Deck'd the mock babes that cheer'd her childish plays, 
And nursed the hope, at length, in my old age, 

To dress the living dolls of after days— 

Merely to see my last forsaken years 

Rust in the salt brine of neglected tears ? 


Lady! for your own sweet sake, 
Pray thee, pity on me take ; 

Though my bounties have been many, 
Trust me, never yet have any 
Match'd what future hours shall see, 
I have still in store for thee. 

Just to picture what I mean, 

Draw a matrimonial scene : 

Fancy, then, from washing come, 
All your linen just at home ; 

(Oh, what catalogues of ills 

Hide themselves in washing bills !) 


Think you look your wardrobe over, 
And with bleeding heart discover 
All the evils tongue can swear to, 

Or that petticoats are heir to: 
Handkerchiefs split, spoil'd, and torn ; 
Shirts and nightgowns all forlorn, 
Pillow-cases ript to shreds, 

Sheets no longer fit for beds, 
Wristbands like a field of corn, 
Shifts——but, worst of all—Oh, my! 
Husband's collars all awry. 

Loud he roars, ‘‘ The deuce is in it!” 
Stamps and storms like one insane ; 

I remark your look of pain, 

Jump about—and in a minute, 

Ere another could begin it, 

All is fair and sleek again. 


Baby has no clothes to wear, 
Tatter’d here and shabby there ; 
All its little ten toes bare, 

And a cap that shows its hair: 
Here's reward for love and care; 
Even nurse begins to swear. 

At this moment I come by, 

Clap a thread up to my eye, 
Soon discern your grievous cases, 
Quick desery the naughty places ; 
At my silent magic finger, 

Not a tatter dares to linger; 
Rents, when I am in the way, 
Never wait for quarter-day ; 
Never hole so holy yet, 

But lost its virtue if we met. 
One by one my wizard wiles 
Baby of its rags beguiles : 

How the little cherub smiles! 
Once more clean, and warm, and neat, 
Did ever darling look so sweet ? 


Lady! is my cause defended ?— 
Do not think my speech is ended : 
I shall drag you now away 

To the den of poverty. 


Paint the sad scene where pale-eyed Death has frown'd, 
Where Winter's haggard step and aspect drear, 
With her cold victims strews the colder ground, 
And all the anguish God has left us here 

Centres within the wan heart’s mad despair, 
Breaking beneath the load it cannot bear ; 
Breathes in the dying mother’s farewell wild, 
Moans in the wail of her forsaken child, 

Lives in the deep entreaty of the eye, 

Lifted in vain up to the cold dark sky, 

And mutters in the curse, the guilty rave, 

Against the Heaven whose aid they dare not crave. 


But, lo! what beam hath broken on 
The lorn, forsaken head ; 
What ray hath cheer'’d the wretched one, 
And brighten'd even the dead ? 
It is the step of her they know 
Is ever near the home of woe. 
The furrow’d brow is smooth again, 
To know that she is nigh ; 
The fainting heart defies its pain, 
When hers throbs softly by. 
She comes! and how they bless her now, for by her side come I. 


What were the food her hands dispense, 
If I might not be there, 

To weave for them the warm defence 
Against the chilling air? 


What were the mercy that would save 
From dark destruction's fangs, 
Merely to let the gloomy grave 
Exult in double pangs ? 


What were the bounty that would give 
Life to the languid eye, 
Unless it also made to live 
More blissful than to die ? 
Quick I fly on viewless wing ; 
Round my rapid progress spring 
Comfort, happiness, and glee : 
Sukey climbs to daddy's knee ; 
Billy happy, on the floor 
Kneels and counts his marbles o'er ; 
Mother gives the happy smile 
That left her lip a dreary while ; 
Baby crows as though it knew 
It should now be happy too; 
And with tears of pleasure, you 
Taste of all earth's joys the best— 
The bliss of seeing others blest ! 


Lady, farewell! if I shoul! sing all day, 

Though I might tire you with my tedious lay, 

Yet, oh! be sure my slender feeble tongue 

Would leave full many a useful deed unsung— 

Full many a tale of woe and bliss unsaid, 

Full many a debt of gratitude unpaid, 

Full many a thought and feeling that might find 

Home in thine heart, and hopes that would have twined 
With all the sweet emotions that thou hast, 

Floating unnoticed on the ocean past. 


Cyclopedia, 


Cheltenham. 


= 
BOUSSARD, THE PILOT OF DIEPPE, 
(From a recent work, ‘‘ Excursions in Normandy.”] 


On the night of the 3lst of August 1777, in a most 
tremendous storm, a vessel attempted to run into the 
harbour of a. Boussard, the pilot, who was never 
missing when the tempest raged, was on the pier, and 
seeing that the captain of the ship made several false 
manceuvres, he called to him with his speaking-trum- 
pet, directing him what to do, and strove, by gestures, 
to render himself intelligible. Owing to the storm and 
the darkness, his efforts proved unavailing, and the ship 
struck about thirty fathoms above the pier. Every 
body, excepting Boussard, gave up the crew for lost. 
Determined to save them, he was going to tie a nope 
round his body, in order to carry it to the ship; but 
his wife and children and his friends surrounded and 
besought him by all that was sacred not to rush use- 
lessly into certain destruction. Boussard, listening onl, 
to the voice of humanity, reproached his friends wi 
their cowardice, and at length prevailed upon them to 
take home his wife and children. Having tied one end 
of the rope round him, and fastened the other to the 
pier, he plunged into the sea. Twenty times did the 
waves hurl him back upon the beach, and as often did 
he plunge again into the raging billows. A fresh wave 
flung him towards the ship, and he disappeared beneath 
her. A general cry of horror proclaimed his destruc- 
tion. But he had only dived to lay hold of a sailor 
whom the sea had swept from the deck, and whom he 
contrived to fake senseless to the shore. A last at- 
tempt to reach the ship proved successful ; he climbed 
her side, and conve ed to the crew the rope by which 
they were drawn pe san one after another, But Bous- 
sard had not yet finished his glorious work. Exhausted 
with his exertions, he was conducted by his friends to 
the nearest house. A gust of wind wafted to the shore 
the cry of a passenger who had been left behind, and 
Boussard soon learned that there was another fellow- 
creature to save. He felt his strength renewed, and, 
before those about him were aware, he had rushed 
out of the house, plunged again into the sea, and was 
battling with the same difficulties which he had before 
encountered, and which he overcame with the like 
success. The passenger was saved. Eight out of ten 
rsons owed their lives to his courageous exertions. 
ouis XVI. made him a present of a thousand francs, 
and settled on him a pension of three hundred. He was 
appointed keeper of the pier lighthouse—an office which 
has ever since been held by the Be ds, d ding 
from father to son ; and not a year has passed unmarked 
by deeds worthy of the first possessor. Close to the 
parapet of the 94 of Dieppe is a pole covered with 
copper, to which is fastened a chain. Here, in every 
storm since 1777, whether in the night or the day, a 
Boussard has taken his station, clinging to the chain, 
and served as a warning voice to those whom danger 
and the tempestuous sea pursued into the harbour. 
And though the waves broke over him, though they 
washed him from his post of honour, rising from their 
bosom, he would again give advice with his speaking- 
trumpet, in defiance of the sea and all its efforts. Fifty 
times has a Boussard risked his life to save the lives 
of others. Napoleon ordered a house to be built for 
the Boussards close to the spot where the first per- 
formed his heroic achievement. For more than half a 
century, whenever there has been a vessel or a fellow- 
creature to save, the people have asked, “ Have we no 
Boussard here?” 


ELECTIONEERING ANECDOTE. 


The following is headed “ Electioneering Dexterity” in 
the newspaper from which we copy it, but Depravity 
seems to us the more proper phrase :—* About a dozen 
years back, a gay young Irishman took it into his head 
to get into Parliament, and even went so far as to select 
the borough (in Yorkshire) which might be honoured 
by his services. But, unfortunately, his stock of read 
money did not exceed a single thousand pounds. He 
consulted a noted electioneering agent as to what was 
to be done. ‘ Leave that to me,’ said the agent; ‘ I’ll 
manage all that.’ They left town, having paid the 
L.1000 into a Lombard Street house, to be remitted to 
the first banking-house in Hull. Arrived there, bon- 
fires blazed, barrels of beer filled the streets, and in 
about six hours cheques to the amount of L.500, in 
various sums, were presented to the banker and duly 
honoured. The whole of this L.500 was instantly re- 
mitted to a trusty hand in town, and by him paid into 
the Lombard Street house. This was continued, day 
by day, till in the course of a fortnight the banker had 
received from his London correspondent as much as 
L.7000 or L.8000. Of course, in a country town these 
things have weight. The credit of the candidate grew 
and increased ; he gained his return ; sat in Parliament 
three sessions, then went abroad; and the poor publi- 
cans’ bills in the borough of remain unsettled to 
this day. Of course, the balance of the L.1000, after 
paying ‘unavoidable’ expenses, went to remunerate 
the clever agent. That agent is still in the market.” 
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